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f byes war in this part of the world is reaching its con 

clusion, albeit there is an immense deal still to be 
done in the way of finishing up, and very large and difficult 
responsibilities to be met and dealt with. We have shown 
that we were stronger than Spain—something every one 
was aware of in the first place—and our wonderful sea 
victories, 80 cheaply won, have saved us vast labors in 
fighting ashore. But we have yet to prove that the war 
was worth undertaking. That will appear only when the 
world sees Cuba and the other Spanish islands we have 
freed from Spanish rule recuperating and beginning to 
prosper under conditions that our victories have made 
possible. There can be no general disbandment of our 
volunteer armies as yet. There is order to be kept in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, and there is still the problem of 
the Philippines to be worked out—matters which will be 
slow- in adjustment, and the supervision of which will 
require large bodies of disciplined troops. But there will 
be litthe more fighting, if any, and none with Spanish 
troops. The work will be a work of pacification, of ad- 
ministration, and of education. It will be work directly 
applied to the promotion of civilization, and we shall all 
be profoundly interested in it, anxious to have it thor 
oughly well done, and solicitous about its results 


Ir Lieutenant Hobson were not guaranteed to be a man 
of indestructible modesty, he would long before now have 
been so puffed up with pride as to be useful as a pontoon 
for raising wrecks. While he was in these parts arran- 
ging for means to save the sunken Spanish war-ships, he 
was praised and petted to a degree that would be seriously 
unsettling to the ordinary mind. He presided on August 
5 at a great public meeting at the Metropolitan Opera 
Hlouse in New York, and made an address that, of its 
kind, was really admirable. Wherever he was recognized 
crowds tagged after him in the streets. His movements 
and all his chance remarks were reported hourly in the 
newspapers, At Long Beach, where he went to spend a 
day or two for pleasure, a sword was presented to him by 
the guests of the hotel where he staid, and at a reception 
given to him the prettiest girl in the hotel asked the priv- 
ilege of kissing him just once. That privilege was cheer- 
fully accorded her, for the lieutenant is an amiable and 
accommodating person. When he went in swimming at 
Loag Beach, he held receptions in the sand in his wet 
bathing-clothes, and shook hands with hundreds of adinir 
ers between dips. There was never apparently such a 
general favorite, not even Paderewski, with all his advan 
tages of chrysanthemum locks 


One of the minor advantages which we shall reap when 
we count the gains of the war will be our great increa-e 
in material to make our street processions interesting. The 
very essence of a good procession is that it shall include 
a fair supply of heroes, Military organizations are pretty 
when they march in the street, but we get tired after a 
while in seeing troops pass by of whom we only know 
that they are troops. We require to have from time to 
time a few squads of troops with a history, or some figure 
of aman on horseback whom we know all about and cun 
cheer with realenthusiasm. New York hasa big procession 
every year ortwo. Watch the next one, or read about it, 
and gee how lively it will be. We know pretty much all 
the army now, and how much our general officers weigh, 
and where they fought and bled; and as for the navy— 
what a prodigious hubbub the folks ashore will raise over 
that navy, when Dewey and Sampson and Schley come 
heme, and bring their associate herves with them! One 
result of the war has been an immense advertisement of 
individuals. There must be twoscore of men in the navy 
who have won popular fame, whose faces we know, and 
their names and ships and records, 


Tue fact that we bave the means of making very inter- 
esting street shows adds interest to the report just now in 
circulation that the Prince of Wales may poasibly come 
over here next year. The Prince does not mind taking 
trouble when there is anything worth while to be gained 
by it, and report says that he is urged to come here on the 
ground that a visit from him would have a good effect 
in prospering the friendship between the lion and the 
eagle, which is now being so carefully nursed. There is 
& prospect that there will be another yacht-race next year 
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for the America’s cup. Perhaps the Prince may come to 
see that. His visit does not seem au absolute necessity, 
and it is best uot to expect him at all confideutly until he 
actually says he is coming, for he is too uear the throne of 
Great Britain and too indispensable a person at home to 
cross the Atlantic for slight reasons. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, he would be very cordially received in this country. 


THese are somewhat critical times for the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. The union must choose a 
president to succeed Miss Willard, and that ‘is a serious 
matter, for fit candidates are scarce, and agreement on 
one does not promise to be easily reached. And besides, 
there is the matter of the Woman's Temple in Chicago. 
The “Temple” problem, as disclosed in the newspapers, 
is somewhat as follows: The Temple is a big office-build- 
ing in Chicago. The union bas its headquarters in it, 
and the understanding has been that one purpose of it 
was to represent the capacity of women to manage busi- 
ness concerns. The scheme for building it started twelve 
years ago in the mind of Mrs. Matilda Carse, of Chicago. 
The union countenanced the undertaking, but did not 
assume responsibility for it, though later it became very 
closely identified with it. The original idea was that 
$500,000 should be raised before the building was started. 
But that took too long. About $200,000 is understood to 
have been put into the scheme by members of the union, 
but the bulk of the money for building purposes was 
raised by issuing bonds and selling stock. The Temple 
was put up on leased land owned by Mr. Marshall Field, 
and paying ap annual rental of $40,000. The encum- 
brances on the building in the form of bonds and stock 
held by outsiders, persons not members of the union, 
amount apparently to about $1,000,000, while the stock 
actually held by the union amounts to. about $15,900. 
It has been estimated that if the union could raise 
$300,000, and take up certain options which it holds on 
part of the stock, it could hold the building. The ques- 
tion whether to try to do so or not will come up for settle- 
meut at the society’s national convention at Minneapolis in 
November. The alternative is to let the building go to the 
bondholders and outside shareholders. One objection to 
that is that it would involve a serious legs of money to 
many members of the union who invested in Temple 
shares savings which they can by no means afford to lose. 
Nevertheless, a strong sentiment exists in the union in 
favor of throwing the Temple over, as being a hopeless 
uudertaking. The opposition, which is also strong, is 
led by Mrs. Carse, and will try, it is understood, to con- 
trol the coming convention. 


A woman said the other day that, out of the mass of 
details about the war, there are three incidents that al- 
ways leap first into her thoughts. One of these was the 
interruption of the fight in Manila Bay for purposes of 
breakfast, a sort of superb self-confidence, which could 
slow up as a train-conductor would with a “‘ twenty-min- 
utes-for-breakfast” schedule. Another ineffaceable de- 
tail was the story which Lieutenant Hobson told of Cha- 
rette, one of the sailors who helped to sink the Merrimac. 
In the threatening examination to which the sailors were 
subjected after their capture, one of the Spanish officers 
said to Charette, 

** What was your object in coming here?” 

Charette threw back his shoulders and looked the officer 
proudly in the eye. 

‘*In the United States navy, sir, it is not the custom for 
a seaman to know, or to desire to know, the object of an 
action of his superior officer.” 

There are few finer replies recorded in history than 
this of just a plain seaman in the American navy. 

The third detail was of a different sort. It was found 
in a paragraph of ‘ Deaths not previously reported,” and 
read, ‘‘Harvey Atkins, Company I, Second Massachu- 
setts, nostalgia, July 25.” In medical records they do not 
suy ‘‘ homesickness”; they say ‘‘ nostalgia,” and thereby 
attain the chief end of records, which is technicality, not 
pathos. But underneath the medical term is the pitiful 
fact that soldiers actually die of heart-breaking, mortal 
homesickness 


Prowas_y few Washington households wil! be more 
pleased with themselves next year than the one which 
will doubtless be found in the Edmunds residence in 
Massachusetts Avenue. Mrs. U. 8. Grant, her daugiter, 
Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris, and the latter's children will 
probably make up this household, to which no one will 
want to deny the privilege of self-congratulation. The 
newly acquired right of the Sartoris family to the tide of 
* Ameri¢ans” will be sufficient excuse. Mrs. Surtoris 
applied fn April for readmission to citizenship. If she 
had tried to pick out, with prophetic eye, the most satis- 
factory time for getting back into the ranks of her fellow- 
countrymen, she could scarcely have made a happier 
choice. It is a great and a good thing to be an American 
citizen these days; a privilege never more to be coveted 
by those who have lost it, never to be more jealously 
guarded by those who may possess it. 


Newport life, however brilliant, is not merely a round 
of unthinking pleasure. Every summer, in the quaint old 
chapel of All Saints, Bishop Henry C. Potter preaches a 
series of sermons which are remarkable for their sincerity 
and directness. This summer he has been talking about 
self-sacrifice; telling the women about the nurses who 
have gone to the front; stirring the men by his references 
to Hobson, “in whose deed,” says Bishop Potter, ‘‘ was 
that splendid element of self-sacrifiee which takes it out 
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of the realm of the common and groups it with the di- 
vine.” There are other evidences of seriousness in the 
meetings of the Town and Country Club, with their edi- 
fying talks and papers; in the French lectures at Mrs. 
Potter Pulmer’s cottage; and in the ‘bird studies” of 
Mr. W. E. D. Stokes at the home of Mrs. J. P. Kernochan. 
Evidently even the smart Newport set has its serious 
inoments. 


Tar New York slums are an unknown land to most of 
those who live outside of their borders. Even to the few 
men and women who have made a study of East Side 
conditions there is a perennial crop of surprises, For in- 
stance, it appears that the big tenements have distinctive 
names which are never heard outside of the neighborhood, 
unless a fire or a crime brings the house into public no- 
tice. Not long ago a fire started in a Rivington Street 
house, and, as one result, the fact was disclosed that the 
local method of referring to the tenement was as “ the 
House of Babies.” The janitor furnished statistics, fur- 
thermore, which fully justified the title. He said that 
there are 49 families in the house and 52 babies in arms. 
He professed himself utterly unable to estimate the num- 
ber of children who are able to toddle around, and of 
those who can take care of themselves and the others. 
Evidently three mothers must each have two children in 
arms in order to bring the balance out according to the 
janitor’s statistics. ‘This will not surprise East Side vis- 
itors. They say down on Rivington Street that there 
isn’t an East Side tenement that does not seem deadly 
dull and quiet compared with the House of Babics when 
it is at its noisiest. Another discovery which seems to 
have been made by only a few East Side explorers is that 
there are ‘‘little fathers” over there as well as “little 
mothers.” People have been touched by stories of the 
devotion, the work, and the worry of little girls who, 
though scarcely more than babies themselves, yet spend 
most of their time in mothering their little brothers and 
sisters. Now it appears that there are also little fathers 
—small boys who sit pathetically on the door-step, hold- 
ing a fretful baby, or who dismally push backward and 
forward rickety wrecks of perambulators, which threaten 
to collapse as totally as the famous ‘‘one-hoss shay.” 
There are few phases of the East Side medley so really 
pitiful as that which has to do with the ‘‘ little mothers” 
and the “little fathers.” 


Lovers of opera ure especially interested just now in 
the engagement of Frau Schumann-Heink as the leading 
contralto of the Metropolitan Company for next winter. 
In the brilliant groups of stars who have visited America 
during the last few years there has been a conspicuous 
dearth of good contraltos. Now we are assured that we 
are to hear ‘‘ the greatest contralto on the operatic stage.” 
Assuredly the time is ripe fér such an experience. There 
are encouraging reports from the Baireuth pilgrims of 
1896, who came home with this German contralto’s name 
monopolizing the lion’s share of their peans of praise. 
Strictly speaking, Frau Schumann-Heink is not German, 
though her life and associations are all of that country. 
Her father was an Austrian major, from whom, per- 
haps, she inherited a certain indomitable will which has 
carried her to her present position. She is only thirty- 
seven years old now, yet she has been on the stage for 
twenty years. When she was only seventeen years old 
she horrified her family by announcing her desire for an 
operatic career. In the conflict of opinions which fol- 
lowed she cume out unworsted, and soon presented herself 
as a candidate for a position in the Court Theatre, in 
Dresden. She lacked experience, répertoire—everything 
except talent and the force of her purpose. Yet—to the 
dismay of her family—she secured the position.. Then 
followed several years of hurd work, brightened by re- 
peated triumphs. At the beginning of her fourth season 
she married and ‘‘retired permanently,” but was back 
again in a few months, eager to go on with her career. 
For years she sang almost exclusively in Hamburg, but 
she is now engaged at the Royal Theatre in Berlin. She 
was divorced in 1893, and afterward married Paul Schu- 
mann, a Hamburg actor. She is said to be exceedingly 
domestic in her tastes, devoted to the interests of her hus- 
band and children. This is certainly true as to her 
husband, for she never accepts a contract unless he is also 
engaged. In most cases, managers succecd in sublettigg 
Herr Schumann's services to some theatre in the same 
city. Frau Schumann-Heink is reported to have wonderful 
dramatic power, while as for her voice it is said to be 
without a break. No shade of color escapes her. ‘* Her 
greatest glory,” writes one critic, ‘is probably the incom- 
parably beautiful chest tones, which, in the great scene 
between Erda and The Wanderer, sound like the mourn- 
ful peal of a chureh-bell.” It will be a rather trying 
début for the singer, for no other artist has been pre- 
ceded by stronger praise from those who have heard her. 


THERE are various summer-resort bureaus in New 
York, and an energetic young woman attached to one of 
them the other day divulged some rather interesting in- 
formation. She said that there is a constantly increasing 
demand from women for places of a distinctly unconven- 
tional type. That is, they would have been regarded as 
unconventional a few years ago. There are still multi- 
tudes of resorts where hotels jostle one another and peo- 
ple are known by the range of their raiment—in other 
words, by the number of different gowns they can produce, 
in a more or-Jess rumpled condition, from the depths of 
their trunks. According te the young woman of the bu- 
reau, however, more and more women are going to the 
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free and easy places where walking, mountain-climbing, 
golf, and other out-door amusements take the place of 
endless gossips on hotel verandas, of desultory reading, 
aud much embroidering. The preparation of a sum- 
mer wardrobe is quite a different matter now from what 
it used to be. It must not be thought that only the 
economically inclined seek out these less superficially gay 
places. At some of the most exclusive cottage resorts 
and at some of the most expensive and fashionable hotels 
golf skirts and shirt-waists are the almost unbroken rule 
for daily wear. The really swell girl, however, is just as 
recognizable in this costume as in any other. 


In Washington socicty next winter one well - known 
hostess will be sorely missed. It has been said of Ma- 
dame Romero that she had a place in the hearts of her 
acquaintances as well as on their visiting lists. A)- 
though she was the wife of the Mexican minister, she 
was a Philadelphian by birth, and was educated at a 
fashionable Washington school. Her husband was only 
an obscure attaché at the time of their marriage, and per- 
haps it was not to be wondered at that on one occasion 
when Madame Romero called upon the wife of a cabinet 
member the hostess failed to ‘* place” her visitor. But the 
slight, such as it was, hurt Madame Romero, and later, 
when she had arrived at a position which made her an 
unquestioned social leader, she began to give those dem- 
ocratic receptions for which she became famous. She 
said that every one who crossed her threshold should 
receive a courteous welcome, and she made good her 
promise. The most attractive and the most highly con- 
nected women in Washington assisted at these functions, 
to which tourists, shop-girls, and even, it is said, the char- 
women from the departments were graciously welcomed. 
An elaborate collation was served, and the ball-room was 
thrown open. By the death of Madame Romero not 
only the official circles of Washington society have suf 
fered a loss, but many a casual visitor to the capital will 


OUR PARIS | 
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4 te 2 ~ is no doubt about it, there is certainly a touch 
of barbarism in the way we women are constantly 
searching for new means to make ourselves more attrac 
tive to man—and, let us hope, to woman—kind. A squaw, 
or any woman of a primitive race, if she wished to charm 
a companion, would bedeck herself with new beads, or 
perhaps be tattooed. And, after all, is there any very great 
difference between this method and ours? We don rarer 
jewels and have a more artistic fancy for embroideries 
and “cuts,” but the motive for our various changes of 
attire is the same. A humbling thought this, for us who 
are so fond of our end-of-the-century superiority. 

We could not but be struck by it, however, not long 
ago, When dining with ‘fair women and brave men” at 
an old chfiteau quite near Paris, where a charming com- 
patriot dispenses American hospitality in a way that 
makes one almost homesick. As one enters the gates 
of the park, one wonders where the house can be. The 
drive winds round and round, through groves of tender 
trees and past lawns that have such daintily designed 
flower-beds that look like Oriental carpets, till at last the 
carriage stops ‘nt the foot of a long and broad flight of 
steps, from which one has a beautiful view of the Forest 
of St.-Germain, and the misty woodlands so typical of the 
valley of the Seine. Déjeuner is always served under 
some tall chestnut-trees, trimmed so as to make the up- 
per branches very thick, so that scarcely a sunbeam can 
pierce this parasol of nature, And dinner is served on the 
terrace, in the slanting rays of our golden Paris sunsets 

Of course we all wear high gowns at country dinner par- 
ties. They generally have transparent yokes and sleeves 
—these are very cool, and recall a décolleté dress, which 
would be otherwise de rigueur. A very fascinating toi 
lette of pink crépe de Chine was made almost like a redin- 
gote, which opened on 
a panel of guipure 
The top of the bodice 
and the sleeves were 
of guipure, and the 
redingote formed a 
sort of corselet, sliglt- 
ly opened, and joined 
with tabs of crépe de 
Chine and buttons of 
brilliants. The hat 
worn with this gown 
was of rice straw 
trimmed with feathers 
and knots of tulle. 

And another dress, 
equally pretty, but 
less pretentious, was 
of point Wesprit uet 
inerusted with lace. 
It was edged with tiny 
ruchings of net, and 
the waist and sleews 
were shirred, and had 
ruchings too. A leg- 
horn hat with a crowu 
of pink and tea-roses 
gave a charming note 
to the costume. 

The  dressmakers’ 
fancy runs wild in the 

> concoction of foulard 

owns. I saw one of white silk with mauve dots. 
There was a Louis XVI. flowered border to the foulard, 
which added color to the bottom of the flounce, and also 
gave line to the draping of the corsage, which was all 
pulled to the left side in a loose knot. The skirt was 
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also draped in a loose knot half-way up, and the 
sleeves and guimpe were of lace. There is also an ex- 
quisite model of pink mousseline de soie, made up over 
white silk, which Mlle. Seé has sketched for you this 
week. The bodice is all gathered, and has two guipure 
motives and bands of black velvet, with a black velvet 
belt finished with a jewelled buckle. I think you will 
agree with me that the skirt is specially attractive, with 
its flounce of heavy lace brought up to the side. It makes 
a change from the shaped flounce that is always stitched 
to the top of the skirt. The hat in the sketch has been 
given the name of ‘‘ Bergére,” though I am convinced a 
real shepherdess would feel extraordinarily uncomforta- 
ble in it! 

A well-known French countess, who is touched with 
Anglomania, has inaugurated the first prettily appointed 
house-boat party on the Seine. I have met several artists 
who found that the 
seclusion and calm of 
n house-boat gave 
them the desired op- 
portunity for work. 
But a fashionable 
house-boat, towed up 
und down the Seine 
near Paris by a smart- 
looking tug painted 
white (the nearest ap- 
proach to a piqué suit 
a tug could possibly 
altain, I imagine), is a 
novel sight. And the 
‘**mondaines ” on such 
a peaceful cruise ac- 
quire a rare pitch of 
elegance. 

Linen suits, made 
simply, with either a 
bloused jacket or bole- 
ro, are much worn; but 
quite the latest thing 
is a costume of dotted 
piqué. The skirts are 
made short, if for 
practical purposes, but 
when the linen or 
piqué is embroidered, 
or has insertions of guipure or Venise, flounces are added, 
just like more dressy gowns. We have been having such 
cool weather till within the last week that we have seen 
many smart tailor suits made of the dark blue flannel 
with a white pin stripe which bas been used so much. 
While waiting for a friend at the station, not long ago, I 
saw a most charming apparition in just such a gown. 
The coat was made with epaulettes, and bad little round 
basques. There were jaunty pockcts at the side, and the 
collar was lined with yellow Suéde kid. A linen shirt- 
7 waist, with an or 
ange cravate, yel- 
low gloves, and yel- 
low shoes, gave a 
decidedly sporting 
look to the costume, 
while the hat com- 
pleted the novel chic 
of the ensemble. It 
was of white felt 
with a broad brim, 
turned up slightly 
at one side, with 
quills and an orange- 
colored ribbon. For 
you must know that 
white felt hats are 
the latest thing in 
summer head-gear. 
They are so com- 
fertable, and fit so 
firmly on the head 
when bicycling or 





yachting. They are 
worn with wash 
dresses. It seems 


almost an absurdity. 
But what can one 
expect of such a bar- 
barian as Madame 
La Mode? 

Serge dresses are 
seen but little, but as 
they are extremely useful, one can be made very prettily 
of a sort of lavender-blue serge, the corsage and sleeves 
lightly embroidered in a white design, and closed-at the 
side with little battlements, which are bound with a bias 
strip of white taffeta. The skirt can be of the very latest 
cut—without the usual flounce, but with the fulness at the 
bottom of the skirt made by means of deep pleats stitched 
tightly to the skirt itself. There can be three deep tucks 
as a finish to the hem and to give it weight. An Amazon 
lat with black feathers and a Louis XVI. bow is quite 
the right thing on one’s head with this costume. 

The other two designs which I send you this week show 
the tendency of the carly fall fashions. The bodices are 
to be quite tight-filting. The one in red woollen stuff, with 
the little groups of tucks put on bias, so that the fulness of 
the tucks forms a sort of jabot at the side, is, I think, very 
pretty and simple. The collar is of black guipure, and 
the Swiss belt of black satin. The skirt has tucks running 
bias towards the front seam to match the waist, aud the 
three-cornered toque is of black pleated silk. 

The other model, from Emma & Marie Weille, is much 
more elegant. It is of a soft clinging material, so that the 
three bias folds in the skirt with the full flounce beyond 
fall most gracefully.. The small point of the corsage in 
front takes away from the square look which the horizon- 
tal pleats might otherwise give. The collar has an inser- 
tion of gathered silk, which is quite new, and is turned 
back from a square front piece of white silk, which is 
tucked in lingerie pleats criss-cross like a checker-board. 
The white felt hat with its soft white roses and green 
leaves—a quaint mixture of summer and winter—recalls 
the mingled feelings one has at the stroke of midnight on 
the 31st of December. One feels kindly and apologetic to 
the old year, but cannot resist looking gladly forward to 
© new season, KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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FALSE TWISTS TO OLD TRUTHS. 


HE was a short, thick-set, but erect mulatto, and she 

lived with me as cook. Her temper was high, and 
when she was displeased she went about her work mut- 
tering. Sometimes she varied this with periods of sullen 
silence, or again with interims of a cordial urbanity so 
genial and so charming that, for all my series of bitter 
awakenings, I never ceased to be deceived by them or to 
look for a coming change of heart. 

1 never understood her, in fact, until I unwittingly gave 
her an order which contradicted one given by my mother. 
At this my cook flew into one of her tempers, one of her 
opinionated, dogmatic, not-to-be-replied-to tempers—sbe 
had a dozen different kinds—and looking me squarely in 
the face, she said: ‘* Noman can serve two masters. Ihave 
got to hate one of you. The Bible says I must. I must 
love one and hate the other.” She evidently determined 
to hate me, for, with a toss of her head in my direction, she 
dropped her work, picked up her Testament, and going 
to my blind mother’s room, read to her for half an hour 
in her sweetest tones, and with frequent laughing pauses 
for correction, as she spelled a halting way through one 
of the chapters of St. John. She was so devoted and 
gentle to my mother, in fact, that I was forced to for- 
give her. 

| had many cares in those deys, but when they pressed 
heavily I used to console myself by saying, *‘ Next weck 
I will go to the Bensons,” for at the Bensons’—the Ben- 
sons of Idlehurst—one could always rest. No one ever 
thought of staying in-doors to entertuin you. There were 
books without number at your command, comfortable 
chairs and quiet retreats, and the door-bell never meant 
anything to any one who did not want to be disturbed. 
Six years went by, however, and the next week I so 
earnestly longed for never came to me, But Mrs. Benson 
did! She arrived one day to make my mother a visit. 
She made me distinctly realize that the visit was not for 
me. I did not at first understand why her manner was 
so emphatic, though I noticed that it had changed since 
theold days. It was as tbough I had found her hospitable 
doors but half open to receive me, I told her how sorry 
I had been never to go and see her, and she answered me 
sharply, her big black eyes snapping as she spoke: “* Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” 

Then I saw that she was offended—offended because I 
had not gone to see her, when for all those years I had 
nursed the deprivation as my own! 

When she left I shut myself in my room. I felt that I 
had been misjudged, and I wondered why virtues in 
renunciation should so often be counted against onc. 
‘* Yes,” I said to myself, ‘‘ where there’s a will there's a 
way, certainly! But whose way and whose will are we 
to choose? Our own, another's, or the universal way to 
which we all must bow?” I found myself on the verge 
of weeping, so I became epigrammatic, as is my habit 
when some pain threatens to overmaster me. I find the 
custom, by-the-way, full of consolation, and much wiser 
than one involving tears. *‘ He who measures your action 
with a proverb,” I said to myself, ‘ has but measured his 
own capacity for understanding.” 1 felt better. Mrs. 
Benson had been disposed of. I even forgave her. 

I found it harder to console myself when Mrs. Edmunds 
spoke—poor, tired, poverty-stricken Mrs. Edmunds—into 
whose life I had tried with all my soul for years to pour 
such brightness aud comfort as were at my command. 
She was never off my mind. I always managed to see her 
once a week, no matter what else I neglected. When she 
left town my letters to her lagged. This seemed to her 
neglect. When I assured her of my affection she re- 
plied, with some asperity, ‘‘ Deeds speak louder than 
words.” 

‘* Not when one loves,” I exclaimed, as I read her let- 
ter. ‘* Love,” I said to myself, trying to get some ground 
to stand upon— “love must be a puny creature, unde 
veloped and half grown, to whom deeds are more than 
words. When love has waxed strong, deeds become ns 
playthings of the nursery, over which the children Jaugh 
or cry. Does Mrs. Edmunds,” I continued,‘‘ know how 
much more than silence deeds will cut when some one 
who no longer loves us strives to make it up by being 
kind?” 

Mrs. Edmunds had only done what most of us are apt 
to do, I fear—accepted that part of a truth which best 
suited her temperament and let the rest escape. We say, 
‘* Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith.” We say it so many times, in 
fact, over our simple and frugal repasts, that we grow to 
believe the more sumptuous feasts must of necessity be 
feasts without love. The embittered and the unsuccess 
ful poor, unable to account for their misfortunes, while 
firmly convinced of their own worth, grow to fancy that 
prosperity must necessarily be neglectful of virtue. 

Apothegms, wise saws, and proverbs, in fact, are like 
Nature herself—all things to all men, Each of us finds in 
them the thing we seek—the excuse for a bad action, the 
stimulus for a good one. They are mirrors held up to our 
own desires, while we cheat ourselves into believing they 
reflect the wisdom of the spheres. 

There is a time in our lives when proverbs and maxims 
sustain and support us. They are like convenient pegs 
on which we hang our good resolutions. They repre- 
sent to us, in certain stormy seasons, the distinct and the 
definite, and are like friendly trees to which we cling 
when the stream of life is swollen into torrents, and we 
are in danger of being swept off our feet. But the props 
which support us in some time of need will, if clung to 
when that need is past, become blocks over which we 
stumble to our own destruction. Duality is everywhere 
in life’s economy, and we must learn to know two sides. 
The rod and the staff which shall comfort shall chasten 
as well. ‘‘ There is that which maketh itself rich, yet 
hath nothing. There is that which maketh itself poor, 
yet hath great riches.” 

Our business, then, is with these two sides of every- 
thing, clinging to neither the one nor the other. And 
perhaps the wise economy of pain, over which pbiloso- 
phers wrangle, lies in the fact that many of us could be 
made to see the othor sides of questions in no other 
way. For feeling widens the perceptions, as pain gives 
us consciousness of parts of the body we had ignored be- 
fore. 

When this has been learned, then none will need to 
twist truths so that while they ure defending themselves 
they wound you, L. H. F. 
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DEMI-SAISON GOWNS FROM. PARIS. 
See illustrations on front page. 


kK VERY thorough summer outfit contains one or two 
4 thin woollen gowns that are worn early in the spring, 
on cool days in summer, and then reappear in the au- 
tumn, They are very smart, these costumes, always made 
in the latest style—indeed rather in an advance style— 
and decidedly a luxury, for they cannot be maile satisfac- 
torily without costing considerable money. _A particular! 
smart one from Félix is of wood-color with a small chec 
of black. The waist is made so that it crosses over both 
in the front and in the back, and is effectively trimmed 
with a yoke of fancy blue silk on which are lines of gold 
embroidery. Around the voke and on the side of the 
waist that crosses over is a band of black velvet embroid- 
ered to match the yoke. The sleeves are tight-fitting, but 
have a puff at the top. Around the wrists are bands of 
the velvet embroidery, and just below’the voke in front 
the embroidery is put on to give the effect of a bow 

here is nothing absolutely distinctive about the skirt, 
but the band of embroidered velvet is put on so that it 
goes down the front, around the skirt, and up the back 
breadths to the belt, where it meets the embroidery on the 
waist. The shape of the skirt is the shaped front breadth, 
with attached flounce at the sides and back. A leather 
helt with steel buckle gives quite an odd finish to the 
waist 

Worn with this gown is a hat from Virot, of yellow 
straw, and trimmed with ostrich plumes and a large rosette 
of black monasseline de soie. The brim has a narrow fold 
of black velvet inside, and is turned up at the left, show- 
ing 2 rosette of yellow mousseline de soie. 

Biue serge is a material that always seems to be in 
fashion, but there are se many different qualities and 
different ways of making it up that it never loses the charm 
of novelty, One of the newest models for a blue serge 
gown of light weight comes from Félix, and is exceedingly 
od: indesign. In effect it looks somewhat like a redingote, 
but in reality is made with waist and skirt. The skirt is 
quite different from anything that has yet been intro- 
duced; is fastened at the side, and is elaborately trimmed 
with bands of black braid of different size, the lowest 
braid outlined with a faney gold and red velvet on a bias 
tmnd of white silk. This pretty trimming extends around 
the foot of the entire skirt, while each seam is outlined 
with black braid. The waist is fastened at one side, has 
n most effective voke of the fancy white silk embroidered 
in gold thread both in the front and back of the waist, and 
with a straight band collar with pointed pieces of the same 
silk. Around the yoke ‘and down the front of the waist 
is the trimming of red and gold on the bias band of white 
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silk. The sleeves are of medium size, 
with a puff at the top partly covered with 
a pointed epaulette, and are trimmed from 
shoulder to wrist with graduated bands of 
black braid; at the wrist is a line of the 
fancy gold braid. 

The hat worn with this gown is one of 
Virot’s design, and is of dark blue straw 
trimmed with black feathers and a large 
resxette of black mousseline de soie, with 
several «cep red roses inside the brim at 
the lef, side 


FASHIONS IN BED AND 
TABLE LINENS. 

‘a possession of a well-stocked linen 

closet is proverbially « great comfort 
to the mhind of the good housekeeper, and 
certainly every woman who likes to have 
nice things about her does take a great 
deal of pride in having pretty linen. The 
care of linen now is a point well gone 
into, and there are very few houses built 
without a linen-closet, even though it be 
a verv small one, well arranged to show 
the piles of sheets, pillow-cases, towels, 
etc., ag well as the table-linen, each and 
all with a sachet-bag of sweet-lavender; 
for it is well understood that lavender is 
the correct scent touse. One of the nicest 
wedding-presents that can be given any 
one is a stock of houselrold linen, for to 
buy all that is required costs a great deal 
of money, and it is an expense that peo- 
ple feel they must sometimes go without 
when they have to provide it for them- 
selves. Never has there been atime when 
linen could be bought cheaper, but at the 
same time there are more expensive qual- 
ities of linen to be bought than ever be- 
fore, and fashion has instituted a great 
many changes in the more expensive 
articles 

Bed-linen, to begin with, comes in sev- 
eral different qualities. At the bargain 
sales at the different department shops 
advertised at intervals there are a great 
many bargains to be found, but the great 
trouble is that the sheets that are sold 
then ave not always full length and width, 
and nothing is more annoying than to buy 
a sheet too short or too narrow for the 
bed for which it is intended. Even ready- 
made sheets now are sold with the hem- 
stitching. Tiis is very effective and dainty 
in appearance, but from « strictly econom 
ical point of view is not a good thing. 
Careless laundering very soon does away 
with the entire hem long before the sheet 
is worn out, so that it is foolish to buy 
any of those excepting for best. There 
are of course a great many different qual- 
ities of linen. Some are very light in 
weight and very fine; others that are quite 
heavy are much thinner afier they are 
washed. The best are of the medium 
weight and of amedium price. In a well 
stocked linen-closet it is a good plan to 
have six pairs of handsome fine hem 
stitched sheets, and these will look partic 
ularly handsome if they have the mono 

gram embroidered by hand just under the 
hem in the centre of the sheet. On the other sheets a 

yainer monogram is used, or even the initials of the name 

t is still the fashion jo have a strip of linen, hem-stitched 
in a very elaborate monogram, put on after the bed is 
made, and turned down over the coverlid. This when the 
white coverlid is used. But besides the plain hem-stitch- 
ing there are often most elaborate pieces of drawn-work 
lectin. This drawn-work is sometimes put on both ends 
of the sheet, but that is rather a foolish waste. 

Pillow-cases must match the sheets, but for those that 
are left on during tife day there can be more elaborate 
drawn-work than on those that are merely for use, and fin- 
ished only with the hem and the hem-stitching and an 
elabornte monogram. 

A great many different styles of bedspreads have lately 
come into favor. The plain white Marseilles counterpane 
is rarely seen now, and its place is taken by a white linen 
of a heavy quality, with most elaborate drawn-work put 
in all around, or else in squares, always an enormous 
monogram, or a very fine white organdie er lawn em- 
broidered by hand in colored flowers, or even painted by 

“land and finished with a lace ruffle. The cost of these 
bedspreads is always excessive, but they represent many 
hours of work, and work that cannot be done by machine. 
The machine-made drawn-work is never used in these 
bedspreads, and it is remarkable that patience and hu- 
man fingers can accomplish such results. Under all 
the thin spreads is a silk spread of a light weight, plain 
color. This shows through the insertion or the sheer 
muslin, and is also used for the lace spreads that have not 
yet gone out of fashion, although the finer laces are now 
more weed than the heavy guipures that were at one time 
in style. The Fayal-work is greatly in demand for the 
bedspread, and the pillow-cases to match the bedspread, 
but it is still too expensive to be within the reach of ev- 
erybody. There are some simple bedspreads of dotted 
Swiss put over the silk and trimmed with ruffles of lace, 
but these are not worthy of comparison with those of the 
plain linen embroidered by hand. 

There is a great deal of extravagance in the present 
use of table-linen, but certainly it does make a great deal 
of difference to everybody that the dinner table should 
always look fresh and inviting. The German linen is 
used as much as the other kinds, and there are a great 
many beautiful designs in it, but the double-faced damask 
is still considered the handsomest and the most fashion- 
able. In the ordinary styles of table-cloths there are no 
Le changes as to pattern. The snowdrop, the polka 

ot, and the all-over flowered designs are in constant. use, 
and are to be had in many wonderfully cheap cloths. 
This quality of table-cloth does not require to be marked, 
except with an initial in some place where it is not wo 


evident. Of course the initial must be done by hand, for 
indelible-ink marking is never used. 

There are a great many different qualities of towels 
shown, some of which are very cheap; others are not worth 
buying. The so-called bargains are, as a rule, too small 
to be of any use, and while they look very well before 
they are washed, after:they are washed are thin and poor, 
The old-fashioned huckaback towels are the best for 
daily use; but it isa good plan to supplement them with 
two or three dozens of fine damask ones. It is astonishing 
how much better an ordinary towel looks when it is em- 
broidered with the initial letters. These can be done in 
red embroidery cotton; but the best towels should be 
done in the white, and should also be all of white them- 
selves; the others can have a red or blue berder. In 
buying this colored border a betier quality of towelling 
can be secured, One of the new kinds of faney-work 
this summer has been the marking of towels and bed- 
linen. The cheapest and least trouble are those marked 
with the fancy braid, which, if neatly sewn on, looks ver 
much as though it had al! been embroidered and stuffed. 
Of course this will not bear close inspection, but it is a 
good style of marking, and one that is excellent when not 
used on too fine materials. 

There are two things on which it is worse than folly to 
economize—table napkins and towels. A soiled napkin 
or towel should never be given to a guest, nor, indeed, 
should ever be used by one’s self. It is true a napkin 
that has become tumbled may possibly be pressed out; 
a towel never can. The cheapest way to keep a linen- 
closet going is to put the linen away when it comes home 
from the wash, first looking to see if there is anything 
that should be mended. A pair of sheets that are wear- 
ing out should be taken and made into one’good one; 
towels when the fringe wears off should be hemmed, and 
if a single piece is missing from any set it should be re- 
placed at once. In this way a linen-closet can be kept in 
good order and well filled for half the expense that there 
would be if it were allowed to go to pieces all at once. 
The careful housekeeper should exercise oversight as to 
the laundering of her linen. ‘The laundresses now have 
a bad way of using chemicals that bleach the linen, but 
very soon destroys it. Its use can soon be detected by 
small round yellow stains, not unlike iron rust, 

The handsomest linen cloths are most beautiful in de- 
sign as well as quality. They are often woven to order, 
and are always embroidered to order. The designs gen- 
erally have a patiern in the centre, then quite a space of 
plain damask. then a very hundsome and elaborate bar 
der. The monogram is put on so it is not quite in the 
centre of the cloth, but shows at the side of the centre 
piece. It should be large, round, and show several 
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IRISH GUIPURE JACKET. 


different stitches. Napkins match the table -cloth, and 
are always embroidered with the monogram, but a much 
smaller monogram than the one on the cloth. Colored 
table-cloths—that is, the cloths with the colored borders, 
or with some colored pattern in them —are not now 
considered in good style even for luncheon. Luncheon- 
cloths are less elaborate than those used for dinner, but 
on the same pattern. Then, too, it is now quite a fad 
not to use a cloth for luneheon, but to have the table, 
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TAFFETA COAT. 
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presumably mahogany, kept in the highest state of pol- 
ish. Beneath each plate should be a square oflinen em- 
broidered or trimmed with lace, and larger napkins of the 
same under a centre picce, or any other thing that may hap- 
pen to be on the table. The centre-piece and the napkins 
should bear the mark of hand-work; and while the lace 
may not be real, it must at least be put on in a way to 
look as though done by hand. Colored centre-pieces are 
not so fashionable as they were. All-white linen of the 
most expensive quality is preferred. When the colored 
centre-pieces are used there must be a scheme of color 
decoration carried out to correspond, and the embroidery 
must be perfectly done. The heavy Russian lace is still 
greatly in demand for table decoration, It is used to trim 
squares and round-shaped centres, and is often used en- 
tirely itself in a square, but is then put over some color— 
put over orange it is very good, and the decorations can 
then be white or white and yellow. 


NEW PARIS MODELS. 


T= silk and satin coats are more than ever popular as 

the season advances, and, like all popular fashions, are 
constantly being improved upon. An exceedingly smart 
jacket made of shaded taffeta is most elaborately em- 
broidered. It is made somewhat on the lines of a man’s 
cut-away coat, is double-breasted, and has low-cut wide 
revers; on the revers are narrow lines of velvet put on in 
a wavy pattern, and on the edges of the revers are narrow 
Valenciennes lace ruffles. Four large gold buttons further 
ornament the front of the coat. The sleeves are tight- 
fitting, exaggeratedly long, with deep turned-over cuffs. 
At the back of the coat are two capes of silk that fall over 
the top of the sleeves. 

Worn with this jacket is a particularly smart skirt of 
white mousseline de soie, made with deep full flounce 
trimmed with three ruffles. Above each ruffle are three 
rows of violet velvet ribbon, and on the apron front are 
two ruches of mousseline de soie put on in long scallops. 

The hat for this costume is of black straw, trimmed 
heavily but effectively with black ostrich feathers and bow 
of black satin ribbon. 

Lace waists and jackets are worn not only with silk 
but also with wool skirts, and are among the newest im- 
portations. All descriptions of luce are used, but with 
the wool skirts the heavy designs are more fashionable. 

A smart gown of wood-color in light cloth is extremely 
attractive with a fitted jacket of Irish guipure. The skirt 
is made of the cloth, and hangs in soft graceful folds, 
quite long, and although tight-fitting over the hips, has a 
decided flare around the foot. The trimming on the skirt 
is of bands of the cloth put on in repoussé fashion. The 
jacket curves up over the hips, is tight - fitting, but is 
open in front. There are large revers of white satin, 
on which are bands of the cloth, and on the top of the 
sleeves and pockets there are also the repoussé folds. The 
sleeves are tight-fitting, but have a little fulness at the 
top. A wide bow of white mousseline de soie is worn at 
the throat, and shows effectively between the revers. 

Worn with this costume is a three-cornered hat of white 
straw, with lines of black straw sewed on to the white. 
The trimming consists of shaded roses with glossy leaves. 

The fashion of different coats and skirts bids fair to 
eventually dispose of separate waists that have been ‘in 
style so long. A great many piqué and duck costumes 
have been made up with colored jackets, and lately there 
have been imported a number of silk costumes made in 

this way. A smart gown has a short 
jacket on the plan of an Eton jacket, 
made of blue taffeta, on which are 
what the French call motifs, of the 
same color. There are wide revers 
which form a round cape at the 
back, and these revers of white taf- 
feta trimmed with waved lines of 
dark blue velvet. The sleeves are 
small, and, like most of the present 
sleeves, exaggeratedly long. The 
skirt of this costume is of white taf- 
feta (it can be made of white wool), 
and is most elaborately trimmed 
with ondulé bands of blue velvet 
ribbon. There are first five of these 
bands, then a space between, and 
again five bands. 

A white silk shirt waist and broad 
blue silk belt are also part of this 
costume, and the hat worn with it is 
light yellow straw of fancy weave 
trimmed with shaded yellow roses, 

All white gowns never go out of 
fashion, and certainly nothing looks 
smarter for summer wear. Dress- 
makers say they have made up more 
white gowns this season than for 
some years, and there are two or 
three new designs quite different 
from the jacket and skirt style that 
is always to be had in white serge, 
piqué, or duck. 

One of the newest styles of white 
wool gowns is exceedingly simple, 
but most effective. The waist, al- 
most tight-fitting, opens in front and 
shows a vest of pleated silk; on 
either side of the vest the waist is 
braided with white braid put on in 
a very odd pattern. The sleeves, 
with some fulness at the top, have 
braiding at the top, and also at the 
wrist. In the attached-flounce de- 
sign is the skirt, and where the 
flounce is joined to the skirt the 
same braid is put on in a larger de- 
sign of the same pattern. Around 
the neck is a wide tie of black 
mousseline de soie, tied at the throat 
in a wide bow. 

The hat in the shepherdess shape 
is trimmed heavily with black 
daisies and pink roses. 

Than this nothing could be more 
becoming to a beautiful girl just 
back from the seaside, with the glow 
of the waves and the skies in her 
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bright.eyés and blooming cheeks, If ever a girl may 


/wear an elaborately trimmed hat with propriety, it is in 
+the early autumn, when Nature is putting on her gayest 


colors, and every where the woods and hill-sides are en féte. 
In simpler days, when-our grandmothers were girls, they 
used always to wear red and yellow, black and pink, and 
such pronounced colors for the fall, and we shall not go 
far wrong in copying their example since it is always 
well that beauty should go beautifully. 





WHITE WOOL GOWN. 





RAGGED LADY, 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


AvuTuor or “A Hazarp or New Fortunes,” “ Tue Coasr or Bonemta ” *‘ THe Day or THEIR WEDDING,” ETC. 





XV. 
\ RS. LANDER went to a hotel 4in New York where 
4 she had been in the habit of staying with her hus- 


band, on their way South or North, ‘The clerk knew her 
and shook hands with ber across the register, and said 
she could have her old rooms if she wanted them; the 
bell-boy who took up their hand-baggage recalled himself 
to her; the elevator-boy welcomed her with a smile of 
remembrance 

Since she was already up, from coming off the sleeping- 
car, she had no excuse for not going to breakfast like 
other people; and she went with Clementina to the dining- 
room, where the head waiter, who found them places, 
spoke with an outlandish accent, and the waiter who 
served them had a parlance that seemed superficially 
English, but was inwardly something else; there was even 
i touch in the cooking of the familiar dishes, that needed 
translation for the girl's inexperienced palate. She was 
finding a refuge in the strangeness of everything, when 
she was startled by the sound of a familiar voice calling 

Clementina Claxon! Well, I was sure al! along it was 
you, and I determined I wouldn't stand it another minute. 
Why, child, how you have changed! Why, I declare you 
are quitea woman! When did you come? How pretty 
you are! 

Mrs. Milray took Clementina in her arms and kissed 
her in proof of her admiration, before the whole break fast- 
room. She was very nice to Mrs. Lander, too, who, when 
Clementina introduced them, made haste to say that Clem- 
entina was there on a visit with her. Mrs. Milray an- 
swered that she envied her such a visitor as Miss Claxon, 
and protested that she should steal her away for a visit 
to herself, if Mr, Milray was not so much in love with her 
that it made her jealous. ‘‘ Mr. Milray has to have his 
breakfast in his room,” she explained to Clementina 

He's not been so well, since he lost his mother. Yes,” 
she said, with decorous solemnity, ‘* I'm still in mourning 
for her,” and Clementina saw that she was in a tempered 
black. ‘‘ She died last year, and now I'm taking Mr 
Milray abroad to see if it won't cheer him up a little. Are 
you going South for the winter?” she inquired politely of 
Mrs. Lander I wish | was going,” she said, when Mrs 
Lander guessed they should go, later on. ‘* Well, you 
must come in and see me all you can, Clementina, and I 
shall have the pleasure of calling upon you,” she added 
to Mrs. Lander with state that was lost in the soubrette 
like volatility of her flight from them the next moment. 
‘* Goodness, I forgot all about Mr. Milray’s breakfast!” 
She ran back to the table she had left on the other side of 
the room 

‘*‘Who is that, Clementina?” asked Mrs. Lander, on 
their way to their rooms. Clementina explained as well 
as she could, and Mrs. Lander summed up her feeling in 
the verdict, “* Well, she’s a lady, if ever I saw a lady; 
aud you don’t see many of ‘em, nowadays.” 

The girl remembered how Mrs. Milray had once before 
seemed very fond of her, and had afterwards forgotten 
the pretty promises and professions she had made her. 
But she went with Mrs. Lander to see her, and she saw 
Mr. Milray, too, for a little while. He seemed glad of 
their meeting, but still depressed by the bereavement 
which Mrs. Milray supported almost with gayety. When 
he left them she explained that he was a good deal away 
from her, with his family, as she approved of his being, 
though she had apparently no wish to join him in all the 
steps of the reconciliation which the mother’s death had 
brought among them. Sometimes his sisters came to the 
hotel to see her, but she amused herself perfectly without 
them, and she gave much more of her leisure to Clemen- 
tina and Mrs. Lander 

She soon knew the whole history of the relation between 
them, and the first time that Clementina found her alone 
with Mrs. Lander she could have divined that Mrs. Lander 
had been telling her of the Fane affair,even if Mrs. Milray 
had not at once called out to her: ‘* 1 know all about it; 
and I'll tell you what, Clementina, I'm going to take you 
over with me and marry you to an English Duke. Mrs. 
Lander and I have been planning it all out, and I’m going 
to sead down to the steamer office, and engage your pas- 
sage. It's all settled!” 

When she was gone, Mrs. Lander asked,‘ What do you 
s’pose your folks would say to your goin’ to Europe, any- 
way, Clementina?” as if the matter had been already de- 
bated between them 

Clementina hesitated. ‘I should want to be su’a Mrs. 
Milray really wanted me to go ova with her.” 

‘Why, didn’t you hear her say so?” demanded Mrs. 
Lander 

Yes,” sighed Clementina. ‘‘ Mrs. Lander, I think 
Mrs. Milray means what she says, at the time, but she is 
one that seems to forget.” 

‘She thinks the wo'ld of you,” Mrs. Lander urged 

She was very nice to me that summer at Middle- 
mount. I guess maybe she would like to have us go with 
her the girl relented 

‘TI guess we'll wait and see,” said Mrs. Lander. “I 
shouldn't want she should change her mind when it was 
too late, as you say.” They were both silent for a time, 
and then Mrs. Lander resumed; ** But | presume she ha'n’t 
got the only steama that's crossin'’. What should you say 
about goin’ over on some otha steama? I been South a 
good many wintas, and I should feel kind of lonesome 
goin’ round to the places where I been with Mr. Landa. I 
felt it since 1 been here in this hotel, some, and I can’t 
seem to want to go ova the same ground again, well, not 
right away 

Clementina said,‘* Why, of cou’se, Mrs, Landa,” 

* Should you be willin’,” asked Mrs. Lander, after an- 
other little pause, “if vour folks was willin’, to go ova 
the’a, to some of them European countries, to spend the 
winta’’ 

“Oh yes, indeed!” said Clementina 

They discussed the matter in one of the full talks they 
both liked. At the end Mrs. Lander said, ‘* Well, I guess 
you betta write home, and ask your motha whetha you 
can go, so't if we tuke the notion we can go any time. 
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Tell her to telegraph, if she'll let you, and do write all the 
ifs and ands, so’t she'll know just how to avswa, without 
havin’ to have you write again.” 

That evening Mrs. Milray came to their table from 
where she had been dining alone, and asked in banter, 
** Well, have you made up your minds to go over with 
me?” 

Mrs. Lander said blunily, ‘We can’t ha’dly believe 
you really want us to, Mrs. Milray.” 

**T don’t want you? Who put such an idea into your 
head? Oh, J know!” She threatened Clementina with 
the door key, which she was carrying in her hand, ‘It 
was you, was it? What an artful, suspicious thing! 
What's got into you, child? Do you hate me?” She did 
not give Clementina time to protest. ‘* Well, now, I can 
just tell you I do want you, and I'll be quite heart-brokeu 
if you don't come.” 

** Well, she wrote to her friends this mohning,”’ Mrs. 
Lander said, ‘‘ but I guess she won't git an answa in time 
for youa steamer, even if they do let her go.” 

**Oh, yes she will,” Mrs. Milray, protested. ‘‘It’s all 
right, now; you've got to go, and there’s no use trying to 
get out of it.” 

She came to them whenever she could find them in the 
dining-room, and she knocked daily at their door till she 
knew that Clementina had heard from home. The girl's 
mother wrote, without a punctuation mark in her Ictter, 
but with a great deal of sense, that such a thing as her 
going to Europe could not be settled by telegraph. She 
did not think it worth while to report ali the facts of a 
consultation with the rector which they had held upon 
getting Clementina’s request, and which had renewed all 
the original question of her relations with Mrs, Lander in 
an intensified form. He had disposed of this upon much 
the same terms as before, and they had yielded more 
readily becanse the experiment had so far succeeded 
Clementina had apparently no complaint to make of Mrs. 
Lander; she was eager to go, and the rector and his wife, 
who had been invited to be of the council, were both of 
the opinion that a course of European travel would be of 
the greatest advantage to the girl, if she wished to fit her- 
self for teaching It was an opportunity they must not 
think of throwing away. If Mrs. Lander went to Florence, 
as it seemed from Clementina’s letter she thought of do- 
ing, the girl would pass a delightful winter in study of 
one of the most interesting cities in the world, and she 
would learn things which would enable her to do better 
for herself when she came home than she could ever hope 
to do otherwise. She might never marry, Mr Richling 
suggested, and it was only right and fair that she should 
be equipped with as much culture as possible for the 
struggle of life, Mrs. Richling agreed with this rather 
vague theory, but she was sure that Clementina would 
get married to greater advantage in Florence than any- 
where else. They neither of them really knew anything 
at first hand about Florence, the rector’s opinion was 
grounded on the thought of the joy that a sojourn in lialy 
would have been to him, his wife derived her hope of a 
European marriage for Clementina from several romances 
in which love and travel had gone hand in hand, to the 
lasting credit of triumphant American girlhood. 

The Claxons were not able to enter into their view of 
the case, but if Mrs. Lander wanted to go to Florence in- 
stead of Florida they did not see why Clementina should 
not go with her to one place as well as the other. They 
were not without a sense of flattery from the fact that 
their daughter was going to Europe; but they put that as 
far from them as they could, the mother severely and the 
father ironically, as something too silly, and they tried not 
to let it weigh with them in making up their mind, but to 
consider only Clementina’s best good, and not even to re- 
gard ber pleasure. Her mother put before her the most 
crucial questions she could think of, in her letter, and then 
gave her full leave, from her father as well as herself, to 
go if she wished. 

Clementina had rather it had been too Jate to go with 
the Milrays, but she felt bound to own her decision when 
she reached it; and Mrs. Milray, whatever her real wish 
was, made it a point of honor to help get Mrs. Lander 
berths on her steamer It did not require much effort; 
there are plenty of berths for the latest comers on a winter 
passage, and Clementina found herself the fellow-passen- 
ger of Mrs. Milray. 

XVI 

As soon as Mrs. Lander could make her way to her 
state-room, she got into her berth, and began to take the 
different remedies for seasickness which she had brought 
with her. Mrs. Milray said that was nice, and that now 
she and Clementina could have a good time. But before 
it came to that she had taken pity on a number of lonely 
young men whom she found on board, She cheered them 
up by walking round the ship with them; but if any of 
them continued dull in spite of this, she dropped him, and 
took another, and before she had been two days out she 
had gone through with nearly all the lonely young men 
on the list of cabin passengers. She introduced some of 
them to Clementina, but at such times as she had them in 
charge, and for the most part she left her to Milray 
Once, as the girl sat beside him in her steamer chair, Mrs. 
Milray shed a wrap on his knees in whirring by on the arm 
of one of her young men, with some laughed and shouted 
charge about it. 

“What did she say?” he asked Clementina, slanting 
the down-pulled brim of his soft hat purblindly toward 
her. 

She said she had not understood, and then Milray asked, 
** What sort of person is that Boston youth of Mrs. Mil- 
ray's? Is he a donkey or a lamb?” 

Clementina said ingenuously, ‘* Oh, she’s walking with 
that English gentleman now—that lo’d.” 

“* Ah, yes,” said Milray. ‘‘ Hes not very much to look 
at, I hear.” 

“Well, not rery much,” Clementina admitted; she did 
not like to talk against people. 

‘* Lords are sometimes disappointing, Clementina,” Mil- 
ray said, ‘‘ but then, so are other great men. I've seen 
politicians on our side who were disappointing, and there 


are clergymen and gamblers who don’t look it.” He 
laughed sadly. ** That’s the way people talk who are a 
little disappointing themselyes. I hope you don’t expect 
too much of yourself, Clementina?” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” she said, stiffening 
with a suspicion that he might be going to make fun of 
her. 

He laughed more gayly. ‘‘ Well, I mean we must 
hold the other fellows up to their duty, or we can’t do our 
own, We need their example. Charity may begin at 
home, but duty certainly begins abroad.” He went on, 
as if it were a branch of the same inquiry: ‘‘ Did you ever 
meet my sisters? They came to the hotel in New York 
to see Mrs. Milray.” 

** Yes, I was in the room once when they came in.” 

**Did you like them?” 

**Yes—I sca’cely spoke to them—I only staid a mo- 
ment.” 

** Would you like to see any more of the family?” 

** Why, of cou’se!” Clementina was amused at his ask- 
ing, but he seemed in earnest. 

‘One of my sisters lives in Florence, and Mrs. Milray 
says you think of going there too.” 

‘Mrs. Landa thought it would be a good place to spend 
the winter. Is it a pleasant place?” 

“Oh, delightful! Do you know much about Italy?” 

** Not very much, I don’t believe.” 

** Well, my sister has lived a good while in Florence. I 
should like to give you a letter to her.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Clementina, 

Milray smiled at her spare acknowledgment, but in- 
quired, gravely, ‘‘ What do you expect to do in Flor- 
ence?” 

““Why, I presume, whateva Mrs. Landa wants to do.” 

‘Do you thivk Mrs. Lander will want to go into so- 
ciety?” 

This question had not occurred to Clementina. ‘‘I 
don’t believe she will,” she said, thoughtfully. 

** Shall you?” 

Clementina laughed. ‘* Why, do you think,” she ven- 
tured, ** that society would want me to?” 

** Yes, 1 think it would, if you're as charming as you've 
tried to make me believe. h, 1 don't mean to your own 
knowledge; but some people have ways of being charm- 
ing without knowing it. If Mrs. Lander isn’t going into 
society, and there should be a way found for you to go, 
don’t refuse, will you?” 

*T shall wait and see if I’m asked, fust.” 

‘Yes, that will be best,” suid Milray. ‘‘ But I shall 
give you a letter to my sister. She and I used to be fa- 
mous cronies, and we went to a great many parties to- 
gether when we were young people. We thought the 
world was a fine thing, then. But it changes.” 

He fell into a muse, and they were both sitting quite 
silent when Mrs. Milray came round the corner of the 
music-room in the course of her twentieth or thirtieth 
compass of the deck, and introduced her lord to her hus- 
band and to Clementina. He promptly ignored Milray, 
and devoted himself to the girl, leaning over her with his 
hand against the bulkhead behind her andAalking down 
upon her. 

Lord Lioncourt must have been about thirty, but he 
had the heated and broken complexion of a man who has 
taken more than is good for him in twice that number of 
years. This was one of the wrongs nature had done him 
in apparent resentment of the social advantages he was 
born to, for he was rather abstemious, as Englishmen go. 
He ldégked a very shy person till he spoke, and then you 
founc t he was not in the least shy. He looked so 
English that you would have expected a strong English 
accent of him, but his speech was more that of an Amer- 
ican, without the nasality. This was not apparently be 
cause he had been much in America; he was returning 
from his first visit to the States, which had been spent 
chiefly in the Territories; after.a brief interval of New- 
port he had preferred the West; be liked rather to hunt 
than to be hunted, though even in the West his main busi- 
ness had been'to kill time, which he found more plentiful 
there than other game. The natives, everywhere, were 
much the same thing to him; if be distinguished. it was in 
favor of those who did not suppose themselves cultivated. 
If again he had a choice it was for the females; they seemed 
to him more amusing than the males, who struck him as 
having an exaggerated reputation for humor. He did 
not cure much for Clementina’s past, as he knew it from 
Mrs. Milray, and if it did not touch his fancy, it certainly 
did not offend his taste. A real aristocracy is above so- 
cial prejudice, when it will; he had known some of his 
order choose the mothers of their heirs from the music 
halls, and when it came to a question of distinctions among 
Americans, he could not feel them. They might be richer 
or poorer; but they could not be more patrician or more 
plebeian. 

The passengers, he told Clementina, were getting up, at 
this point of the ship’s run, an entertainment for the bene- 
fit of the seaman’s hospital in Liverpool, that well-known 
convention of ocean travel, which is sure, at some time or 
other, to enlist all the talent on board every English 
steamer in some sort of public appeal. He was not very 
clear how he came to be on the committee for drumming 
up talent for the occasion; his distinciion seemed to have 
been conferred by a popular vote in the smoking-room, as 
nearly as he could make out; but here he was, and he 
was counting upon Miss Claxon to help himout, He said 
Mrs. Milray had told him about that charming affair they 
had got up in the mountains, and he was sure they could 
have something of the kind again. ‘‘ Perhaps not a 
coaching party; that mightn’t be so easy to manage at 
sea. But isn’t there something else—some tableaux or 
something? If we couldn’t have the months of the year 
we might have the points of tie compass; and you could 
take your choice.” 

He tried to get something out of the notion, but nothing 
came of it that Mrs. Milray thought possible. She said, 
across her husband, on whose further side she had sunk 
into a chair, that they must have something very informal ; 
everybody must do what they could separately. ‘‘ 1 know 
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you can do anything you like, Clementina. Can’t you 
play something, or sing?” At Clementina’s look of utter 
denial, she added desperately, ‘‘ Or dance something?” A 
light came into the girl’s face at which she caught. ‘'I 
know you can dance something! Why, of course! Now, 
what is it?” 

Clementina smiled at her vehemence. ‘‘ Why it’s no- 
thing. And I don’t know whether I should like to.” 

“Oh, yes,” Lord Lioncourt urged. ‘Such a good 
cause, you know.” 

**What is it?” Mrs, Milray insisted. ‘Is it something 
you could do alone?” 

‘It’s just a dance that I learned at Woodlake. The 
teacha said that all the young ladies we’e lea'ning it. 1's 
a skut-dance—” 

“The very thing 
hit of the evening.’ 

** But I've never done it before any one,” Clementina 
faltered. 

** They'll all be doing their turns.” the Englishman said. 
‘Speaking, and singing, and playing.” 

Clementina felt herself giving way, and she pleaded in 
final reluctance, ‘‘ But I haven't got a pleated skut in my 
steama trunk.” 

‘No matter! We can manage that.” Mrs. Milray 
jumped to her feet and took Lord Lioncourt’s arm. 
** Now we must go and drum up somebody else.” He 
did not seem eager to go, but he went. “ Then that’s 
all settled,” she shouted over her shoulder to Clemen- 
tina. 

‘*No, no, Mrs. Milray!’ Clementina called after her. 
* The ship tilts so—” 

‘** Nonsense! It’s the smoothest run she ever made in 
December. And I'll engage to have the sea as steady as 
a rock for you. Remember, now, you've promised.” 

Mrs. Milray whirled her Englishman away, and left 
Clementina sitting beside ber husband. 

‘Did you want to, dance for them, Clementina?”’ he 
asked. 

**T don't know,” she said, with the vague smile of one 
to whom a pleasant hope has occurred. 

**T thought perhaps you were letting Mrs. Milray bully 
you into it. She’sa frightful tyrant,” said Milray. 

“Oh, 1 guess [ should like to do it, if you think it 
would be—nice.” 

“I dare say it will be the nicest thing at their ridiculous 
show.” Milray laughed as if her willingness to do the 
dance had defeated a sentimental sympathy in him. 

‘I don’t believe it will be that,” said Clementina, 
beaming joyously. ‘‘ But I guess I shall try it, if I can 
find the right kind of a dress.” 

‘Isa pleated skirt absolutely necessary?” asked Milray 
gravely, 

**I don't see how I could get on without it,” said Clem- 
entina. 

She was so serious still when she went down to her 
state-room that Mrs. Lander was distracted from her po- 
tential ailments to ask, *‘ What is it, Clementina?” 

‘‘Oh, nothing. Mrs. Milray has got me to say that I 
woitld do something at a conce’t they ah’ going to have on 
the ship.” She explained, “It’s that skut-dance I lea’nt 
at Woodlake of Miss Wilson.” 

‘* Well, | guess if you're worryin’ about that, you 
needn't to.” 

*Oh, I'm not worrying about the dance. 
thinking what I should wea’. 
trunks!” ; 

‘It won't make any matter what you wea’,” said Mrs. 
Lander. ‘‘ It'll be the greatest thing; and if ’t wa’n't for 
this seasickness that I have to keep fightin’ off he’a, night 
and day, I should come up and see you myself. You ab’ 
just lovely in that dance, Clementina.” 

‘*Do you think so, Mrs. Landa?” asked the girl grate- 
fully. ‘* Well, Mr. Milray didn’t seem to think that I 
need to have a pleated skut. Any rate I’m going to look 
over my things, and see if I can’t make something else 
do.” 


Mrs. Milray shouted. ‘‘It ‘ll be the 
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PLAN OF CLUB WORK. 


bt following plan of work is taken from the cal- 
endar for the current season of the Monday Club 
of Brandon, Vermont. This club meets twice a month. 
In addition to its year’s topic of ‘‘ Cities and Authors,” a 
regular time is allotted at each meeting for the presenta- 
tion and discussion of current events. 











Oct. l.—1. Origin of Poet Lanreate. 2. Chaucer. 

Oct. 18.—1. Munich. 2% Cathedrals 

Nov. 1.—Macaulay. 

Nov. 15.—1. A Visit to Heidelberg. 2. The Story of the Castle. 
Nov. 29.—1. Rossetti as Poet and Painter. 2. Christina Roseetti. 
Dec. 13.—1. Dresden. 2. Picture Galleries—Historical Maseume, 
Dec. 27.—1. Stuttgart. 2 The Black Forest. 3. Hanff Hegel. 
Jan. 10.—A Musical. 

Jan, 2%.—Browning 

Feb. 7.--1. Legends of Germany. 2. Peasant Life of Germany. 
Feb. 21.—Leipsic. 

Mar, 7.—Charlotte Bronté. 

Mar. 21.—Kuskin. 

Apr. l.—1. City of Berlin, 2 Royal Suburbs. 3. Schiller, 
Apr. 13.—1. Eisenach. 2 Martin Luther, 


TUE PER CAPITA TAX. 


Tue tax of ten cents per capita on all clubs joining the 
General Federation, which that body in recent session at 
Denver made a law, seems to arouse not only wide dis- 
cussion, but a wide diversity of opinion as well. 

Some claim that it will have the final result to make the 
General Federation an organization of small clubs, as the 
large ones—those numbering from three hundred upwards, 
engaged in active philanthropic work as most of them 
are—are likely to withdraw from representation in the 
general societ7 rather than contribute this sum annually 
from their overtaxed treasuries. At least, one club of 
five hundred members has announced its probable with- 
drawal with the beginning of the period in which the tax 
will be enforced. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Other clubs and club women, however, voice the opin- 
ion that it is the simple and practically the only solution 
of the matter/to provide for the expenses of the national 
a If such is to exist, they say, with force and wis- 
dom, it must be supported. 

Yet it is right bere that the discussion is likely to be 
most momentous, ‘‘ We have come,” says one prominent 
club woman, in this connection, ‘‘to the dividing of the 
ways. The action of the General Federation at Denver 
has put the question prominently, that has long been asked 
quietly, is the national society necessary any longer in its 
present form?—and by the time it is answered there is 
likely to be some radical changes.” 

This club woman and the contingent she represents 
may or may not be right, but it is always a critical time 
in the history of an organization when the members be- 
gin to say of it, to one another, cud bono? 


THE WOMAN’S HISTORICAL CLUB OF DETROIT. 


The Woman's Historical Club of Detroit, organized in 
1877 by Mrs. W. H. Brearley, is next to the oldest society 
of the sort in Detroit. An interesting fact to be noted at 
this point is that for sixteen consecutive years it met in 
Mrs. Brearley’s parlors, where it was founded. That lady’s 
removal of her residence to New York city at the end of 
that time creating the necessity for a new meeting-place. 

Several original methods characterize the work of the 
Woman's Historical Club. To begin with, it has no pa- 
pers. Meetings are lreld weekly on Monday afternoons, 
and are divided into two sections of one hour each. The 
first is devoted to the consideration of current events, 
each member present being expected to contribute some 
fresh item of home or foreign news, besides which there 
is a special topic for each week of the month. The first 





MKS. JOLIN WALKER, 
President of the Woman's Historical Club, Detroit, Michigan. 


week is allotted to science, the second to books, the third 
to politics, and the fourth to art. Long practice has 
trained the members to give their contributions in a terse 
and condensed form, and the current-events hour is full 
of meat. The topic of study which engages the attention 
of the club for the latter hour of its mecting is carefully 
arranged beforehand. The club is now studying English 
history, and some idea of its thoroughness may be gath- 
ered from the fact that the year-book issued for 1898-9 
is the third consecutive outline of this subject. There can 
be no doubt of its rightful claim to its title—a historical 
club. 

The club is a small one in point of members, having a 
limit of membership of thirty, with five associate mem- 
bers, a fact that further testifies to its strong club spirit. 
It is only possible for so limited a compary of women to 
accomplish the excellent work credited to this club, through 
close holding together and persistent club loyalty. The 
conduct of the latter half of the meeting is in charge of a 
specially appointed director, who brings out the discussion 
through suggestive talk and questions. She aims also to 
be thoroughly well read on.her particular allotment of the 
subject,so that she is equal to all the demands made upon 
her from fellow club members seeking information. 

Every time a fifth Monday occurs in the month there is 
a play day—that is, the serious work of the club is aban- 
doned, and the executive committee provides some special 
entertainment for the members. Frequently a member ex- 
tends the hospitality of her home at that time, and often 
original eau are furnished. A marked feature of 
these fifth Mondays has been the dramatic efforts of the 
club, illustrating the drama of the time and country which 
is the subject of study. For example, when studying 
French history of the period of Louis XIV., the club gave 
Moliére’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” and at 
another time an old English farce, ‘‘ Polly Honeycomb” 
was delightfully given, every character being taken by 
club members. It is still tradition in Detroit what very 
handsome cavalicrs some of the ladies made in their his- 
torically correct costumes. A performance by the club 
had to be repeated the second night, and netted a fine sum 
for the Children’s Free Hospital, one of the most popular 
charities of Detroit, and one in which the president of 
the club is ardently interested. 

Undoubtedly an impetus to this histrionic leaning comes 
from the fact that Mrs. Walker, the president, has in her 
home a private theatre capable of seating about one hun- 
dred and fifty persons. With a stage thus ever ready, the 
members have become experienced. The Woman’s His- 
torical Club was the first woman’s club in Detroit to give 
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dramatic entertainments, and has as yet only a small fol- 
lowing among women’s clubs anywhere in this direction, 
the dramatic talent seeming to be the one that club women 
have least developed. 

The club is a member of the city, State, and national 
federations. The officers are—president, Mts.John Walker; 
vice-president, Mrs. George W. Martin; treasurer and sec- 
retary, Miss Charlotte Warren; assistant treasurer, Miss 
Jeanette Davis. 


A PROMINENT COLORADO WOMAN. 


One of the most efficient departments of the recent Bi- 
ennial meeting at Denver was that of the Bureau of In- 
formation, whose chairman was Mrs. John L. McNeil, of 
Denver. It was this department that, in co-operation 
with the Credential Committee, developed a system of 
registry on the plun of the card catalogues of public 
libraries, by which, five minutes after a woman had regis- 
tered, her name and address both were accessible to any 
inquirer—an ingenious adaptation due to the head of the 
Information Bureau. It may be assured that with this 
double responsibility, and filling besides the office of cor- 
responding secretary of the Biennial local board, Mrs. 
McNeil was a busy woman during the five days’ session, 
aud when a delegate sought her one morning, and found 
her checking off bills while a man waited, she was not sur- 
prised. But she was surprised when, the man disposed 
of, Mrs. McNeil turned and, in apology for delaying her, 
explained that as chairman of the Emergency Committce 
of the Soldiers’ Aid Society she had bees atiditing bills for 
the feeding, the day before, of hundreds of hungry soldiers 
passing through Denver en route to the seat of war. With 
all the Biennial work, this war-relief duty had not: been 
neglected. 

3efore, however, this same delegate left Denver she had 
discovered that not only as a club woman and patriotic 
citizen did Mrs. McNeil respond to the call of duty, but in 
many other ways as well. It is, in fact, difficult to write 
without enthusiasm ef Mrs. McNeil's public - spirited 
career. 

Born in Brookville, Pennsylvania, of a distinguished 
Scotch-Irish ancestry, Mrs. McNeil has carried the leaven 
of her inheritance into many circles of activitics. 

As a club woman Mrs. McNeil is very prominent. She 
is one of the charter members of the famous Woman's 
Club of Denver, her work in that organization, besides 
service on special committees, being actively in the home 
department, where she has rendered vital assistance. She 
was chairman of a committce of three appointed to secure 
the first appropriation from the Legislature for the sup- 
port of the State Library—the accomplishing of that ob- 

ect aitesting to the capability of the committee. Mrs. 
{cNeil’s active work in building up the club in its early 
ears has been rewarded by many honors at the hands of 
es fellow-members. The Denver Fortnightly Club, the 
oldest literary club in Denver, also claims her as a long- 
time loyal member, and her work as the State regent for 
Colorado of the Society of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion is a special and interesting story by itself. 

In local philanthropic work Mrs, McNeil has always 
been active. She has had long service on the Board of 
Managers of the Denver Orphan’s Home, as well as on 
that of the Woman's Christian AsSociation. 

She is the mistress of a charming home in Denver, en- 
riched “ many trophies of foreign and domestig travel. 
Mrs. McNeil’s collection of Navajo blankets, gathered as 
it was from many Indian tribes before the market was 
gleaned by tourists, is probably the finest in Colorado, Her 
interest in the manners and customs of the Indinns led 
her to become the first and still offy Colorado member of 
the American Folk-lore Society. Yet with these many 
phases of interested service Mrs. McNeil has time for the 
graces of social companionship and warm neighborliness, 
possessing the rare faculty of holding her attention and 
interest entirely to the matter in hand, whether it be loi 
tering over a cup of tea with a friend or raising a fund to 
establish a school of domestic science. 


A BEAUTIFUL FETE. 

Tue work of the Chicago Flower Mission extends be 
= the mere distribution of flowers and delicacies to 
nospitals and institutions. One phase of its philanthropy 
is permanent and suggestive in its uniqueness. This is 
fhe old ladies’ picnic, which takes place every summer 
under the auspices of these devoted and energeiic Flower 
Mission women. The féte for this season has just been 
celebrated with its usual large success, The place select- 
ed was the German building close upon the shore of 
Lake Michigan, in Jackson Park. This is one of the few 
fine buildings preserved from the World’s Fair. It is 
large, airy, of beautiful construction and ornamentation, 
and is now used by the Park Commissioners as a refee- 
tory. The only gathering, it may be added, which is ever 
allowed there, is this special old ladies’ picnic, that be- 
ing one which the commiasioners always approve and are 
glad to assist in every way. 

\ The first part of the day’s enjoyment was the drive, the 
éneé ride of the year and the one opportunity for a glimpse 
of trees, flowers, shrubbery, and the Lake to these old 

eople. From the various institutions—the Old Ladies’ 
Tome, the Home for Incurables, the Chureh Home for 
Old Ladies, the Church Home for Old Gentlemen (for 
such are included in the invitation), and the Home for 
the Friendless—the picnickers were gathered in coaches, 
park phaetons, and privatécarriages, the last named for the 
use of the invalids, and thus comfortably settled,were car- 
ried along for miles through the parks and boulevards. 
At ten o’clock the carriages began the rounds, and the 
drive lasted till luncheon-time, bringing up at that hour at 
the refectory. Here the long tables were ready, and one 
hundred and eleven old ladies, with six old gentlemen, sat 
down toa bountiful meal. Large vases, the flowers alter- 
pating with dishes of fruit piled high, were set down the 
fong line through the centre of the tables, and at each 
plate, lying on a paper napkin embellished with an Amer- 
ican flag, was a large bouquet, care being taken that old- 
fashioned flowers, Ser to the hearts of the old, and full 
of suggestive memories for them, should predominate. 
After a blessing evoked by one of the leading divines of 
the city, who has been adopted by the old ladies as their 
picnic chaplain, the luncheon was served. Young ladies 
belonging to the Flower Mission, and wearing their pret- 
tiest gowns, acted as waitresses. That this featuré of the 
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MES. FRANCINE KE PATTON 
t t Woman's Club, Springfield, Ilinvis 


vas appreciated is shown in a little incident of 
( iy, when one of the oldest women said, as a sweet 
’ bent over her to-give the cup of tea, “ Would 


m if I asked you to kiss me, my dear? I had a 

t nee as pretty as you are That the kiss was 

heartily giv it is hardly necessary to add, and that tears 

filled the eyes of several who heard the question, and its 
ipplementary information is equally to be assumed 

After tl incheon a few short speeches were given 

some ballads sung, with recitations, and then patriotic 

5 which the old soldiers present came out strong 

rus. One of them was so aroused that he made 

’ in which he said, with a quaver in his voice 

lot k that I have lived to see another war and I am 

{ fight for my country I would go now,” he 

f vould take me,” and the fire of his asset 

vigorous applause. Afterwards there was 

! ul piazza overlooking the Lake or strolling 

the shade, under the devoted care and entertain 

met 4 heir hostesses, until, in the late afternoon, 

1 pe le were driven back to the city, care being al 

id that the guests shall not grow too tired. Every 

yvoman there was over sixty, the majority between sev 

t i« ty; twenty were between eighty and ninety 

dear little old lady, whose sweet face and amia 

haracter have given her the title of Grandma Sun 


has passed her nineticth birthday. She is an in 
1 e of the Home for the Friendless, in which she has 


f eral years, a blessing to the whole institution 
ys, not only for the actual help she gives, 
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of next year—it is the 
thing in their 


is lives 


ne present is not 


n ent when the help 


as old are too much for 
tle The child is one 
[the most prominent fea- 
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rik WOMAN'S CLUB OF ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


Some one has happily characterized the Woman's Club 
f On ta, New York, as a ‘‘club of clubs.” While 
t erhaps may be said of almost any department 
clu t is specially applicable to this organization of wo 
men of central New York Like many other Glubs, too, 
the leaven was first brought from abroad to the town 


MRS. JOUN L. MeNEIL, OF DENVER, COLORADO, 
State Regent of the Daughters of the Revolution 


An Oneonta woman visiting frequently at Grand Rapids 
Michigan, returned always enthusiastic over the Woman's 
Club of that place, asking her friends at home each time, 

Why can't we have a woman's club?” It took two 
years, however, of such mild agitation to bring the com 
age of the Oneonta women to the point of attempting a 
club. After a small preliminary meeting, finally called 
at the residence of a Vassar graduate, Mrs. George Baird 
it was decided, keeping in mind the Grand Rapids model 
that an attempt should be made to form a big club. It 
was necessary to find a hundred women who would be 
willing to pay five dollars each to try the experiment, and 
an invitation was issued among rather more than that 
number to meet for the purpose of a discussion of the 
project. The appointed day proved to be a very stormy 
one, and as each member in embryo-wended her way to 
the place of meeting it was with the dread that she would 
be the only one to respond under such weather condi 
tions; but the crowded rooms, holding more than ninety 
women, proved this individual fear unfounded. Ninety 
five charter-members were secured, and within a short 
time a suite of rooms consisting of reading and reception 
rooms and auditorium were rented, thus indicating the 
dual objects of the club—social and literary effort. From 
ninety-five the number sprang in a short time to a hun 
dred and ninety-five, the limit of two hundred being now 
reached 

The Oneonta Club announces frankly that, in its opin 
ion, the dividing-line between the city and country club 
is What may be called the selfish one. The city club can 





AUDITORIUM OF WOMAN'S CLUB, ONEONTA, NEW YORK. 


afford to be altruistic; the country club owes its allegiance 
first to its members. As one of the members of the club 
says: ‘* In large cities there are the libraries, art galleries, 
the drama, the college, the music conservatory, every 
thing to fill the atmosphere with learning and culture, 
while we in the country—what do we breathe? Simply 
oxygen and nitrogen. Whatever our atmosphere con- 
tains of education and culture we have to manufacture 


MRS. W. H. MORRIS, 
President of the Woman's Club, Oneonta, New York 


and put there,” she goes on On the other hand, the 
city club has the slums, the dirty streets, the school which 
is run by the ward politician, and a hundred evils of 
which the country club knows nothing—so it seems the 
best work for the city club is in the direction of helping 
others; that of the country club, in helping itself.” 

A glance at the work of the Oneonta Club will show 
that, try as it may to be egoistic, no organization of the 
breadth and high standard of this woman's club can ex 
ist without radiating a wide influence. In spite of itself, 
it must be altruistic even while trying to be selfish. The 
scope of the club is perhaps best indicated in a list of its 
standing committees. These include that of Literary 
Programme and Year Book, Special Entertainments, 
Classes, Periodicals, Social Affairs and House. The 
classes, Which are practically small clubs, of which the 
leader, so called, is virtually president, include those in 
English History, French, Parliamentary Usage, Current 
Topics, Américan History, a Shakespearian Class, a Cook 
ing and Embroidery Class each, and musical classes in 
mandolin and guitar, harmony and chorus practice re 
spectively. The Committee on Periodicals keeps the 
reading - room finely supplied with the best periodical 
literature. The Special Entertainment ladies are really 
a lyceum bureau, giving to the club through the winter a 
course of entertainments of high class. Mention of a few 
of the evenings arranged by this committce last winter 
will give an idea of the scope. They include one on Bilis 
of Travel in Foreign Lands, two on the Nineteenth-Cen 
tury Woman, one on Woman, Past and Present, an Even 
ing in Child Study, two on 
Shakespeare as Dramatist 
and Shakespeare in Music, 
one evening devoted to 
the Current Topics of the 
Day, and a delightful 
Gentlemen's Evening in 
May Besides this the 
club was the recipient of 
five complimentary enter 
tainments by different 
members of the faculty of 
the State Normal College 
at Oneonta, in the form of 
interesting lectures by the 
professors of that institu 
tion, giving pleasure to 
large audiences of Oneonta 
people, and swelling ap 
preciably the funds of 
the Woman's Club. The 
rooms, one of which we 
show in the illustration, 
are exceedingly attract 
ive. They are daintily 
fiitel up, beautifully 
cared for, and lighted and 
heated at all times, and 
are a Mecca of interest and 
pleasure to the large mem 
bership 

The regular meetings of 
the club are held during 
ten months of the year 
twice a month, one being 
a social meeting, the other 
presenting a literary pro- 
gramme furnished by the 
members of the club. In 
addition to these, as has 
been indicated, open meet 
ings are frequent. The 
initiation fee is three dol 
lars; the annual dues, five 
dollars for resident mem- 
bers and those residing in or within one-half mile of the 
corporation limits of the village, and three dollars for 
non-resident members, which includes those not so resid 
ing. This distinction of class is to provide for members 
from near-by districts 

The first president of the club was Mrs. Percy 1. Bug 
bee, who was fullowed, after two years of service, by Mrs 
F. H. Stone. Mrs. Meigs Case became the third president, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


and has only just retired, declining a re- 
election, to be succeeded by Mrs WwW. H. 
Morris. Other officers are—vice-president, 
Mrs. George H. Kirkland; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ralph Murdock; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs, Stanley Morris ; weamiees, 
Miss Caroline Andrews; directors, Mra. M. 
L. Keyes, Mrs. W. P. Blakeley, Mrs. A. 7 
Tobey, Mrs. C. K. Lauren. 


THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, 


TLL INOIS. 


‘Like THE INDIAN BRAVE whio boasted 
he had never known an infancy, but was 
born of the roar of the thunder, the crash of 


— 





the lightning, and sprang from the heart of | 


the riven oak a full-grown warrior, so,” 
writes a member of the Woman’s Club of 
Springfield, ** our organization dates its ex- 
istence from no day of small beginnings. If 
born of a siorm, it was a storm of enthusi- 
asm that has not yet ceased, amd which has 
brought it, in the short space of four years, 
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aud candid, must admit that women have a 
right to be proud of the work they are doing 
in their clubs, A simple acknowledgment 
of this work is in order here. 

Mancaret Haminton WELCH. 


SOME 'ALLEVIATIONS OF HOT 


a ' WEATHER. 


NE of the first alleviations in the endur- 

ing of hot weather is the thought that 
it will soon pass away. Even in the midst 
of a prolonged heated term we have always 
the knowledge that somewhere in the world 
there is brewing the blessed change which 
will bring us cool breezes and grateful show- 
ers. Then, too, what would we do without 
summer? And what would summer be were 
there no heat? It is the intense heat of the 
stun which is ripening the corn and filling 
the cluster, and bringing to pass the splendid 


| harvests which will presently be gathered 


| into barn and bin. 


toa standard of which its members are very | 


proud.” 
The club's membership touches the aristo- 
cratic number—four hundred. Its work is 


accomplished under six departments—those | 


of Philanthtopy, Art and Literature, Edu- 
cation, Music, Home and Domestic Science, 
Physical Calture and Social. The depart 
ment of Philanthropy co-operates one year 


Salvation Army, in the distribution of cloth- 
ing and supplies to the paor, paying special 
attention to the needs of children of school 
age, in order that such may be kept at 
school and off the streets 
den, who has been chairman of this depart- 
ment since its inception, has secured such 
well-known philanthropists as Jane Addams 
and Julia Lathrop to address the club at the 
general meetings of the department. For 
the past year the members of the Art and 
Literature group, under the able leadership 
of Mrs. 8. M. Inglis, wife of the Illinois State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, chair 
man, have made a study of the development 
of the Victorian era, and spent delightful 
days with the historians, the poets, the nov 
elists, and the newspaper men of the period 
‘* Ceramics ” and *‘ The Madonna” bave been 
the themes in art. 

Mrs. Lucius Castle has led the Educational 
group in a thorough and enthusiastic course 
of civics, in which Illinois has come first 
with its history and institutions, followed by 
a study of the general government—its legis 
Jature, executive and judiciary. The Home 
department has considered the duties of par 
ents, the rights of children, and the kindly 
amenities of the family circle. 
been discussed from both the 
the epicurean stand-point. 
the conduct of Mrs. E. A. Baxter, the chair 
man, the more serious subjects of social 
purity and temperance have been earnestly 
considered. 

The study for the past year in the Musical 
department has been selections, analyses, and 
biographies of the different composers, and 
its object to sustain a high standard of work 
among its active members. The chairman 
of this group is Mrs. Lizzie Hibbs Lehman, 
a singer and musician of unusual talent 
The plan of work pursued’ has been to de 
vote one month to American composers, un- 
other to chamber music, one to oratorio, and 
one each to Handel, Bach, and Mendelssoln. 
The Physical Culture department has for 
four years stood, walked, breathed, and 
swung dumbbells according to rule and 
under efficient instruction, with most palpa 
ble results in health and carriage. The So 
cial department puts its arms around all the 
others and holds them together in kindly 
embrace. Mrs. N. B. Wigvins is the chair- 
man of this section, her genial capability for 
the post being inborn. She is the only sister 
of the Leland brothers, the famous hotel 
men, whose hospitality is literally country- 
wide. 

Almost every chairman has held her place 
from the beginning of the club’s existence, 
the president never changing, Mrs. Francine 
E. Patton having been compelled to succeed 
herself at every election. Mrs. Patton is a 
native of Springfield, « member of one of the 
old and prominent families of the place, and 
is the wife of Hon. J. W. Patton, a leading 
lawyer of the State. In June, 1891, Gov 
ernor Fifer made Mrs. Patton «a member of 
the Illinois Woman's Exposition Board, in 
which she became chairman of the Educa- 
tional, Charitable, and Professional Commit 
tee. In this capacity she compiled a book of 
valuable statistics relating to the status of 
women’s work—manual and intellectual—in 
Iilinois. Mrs. Patton also served on the au 
iting committee of the board. She is a 
member of the Every Wednesday Literary 
Club, a devoted King’s Daughter, is secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, and vice-president of 
the Springfield Associated Charities. She 
his been vice-president of the State federa- 
tion of clubs. Mrs. Patton's personal quali- 
ties are eminently those of a leader, uniting 
as she does a broad judgment with high in 
tellectual attainments, strong common-sense, 
and an unusually keen and tactful sympa 
thy. 

More and more our appreciation of women 
grows as we observe their essentially club- 
able qualifications. Women, gracious, busi- 
nesslike, unselfish, wise in planning and in 
administration, throng on every hand. The 
most sceptical and conservative critic, if fair 


scientific and 


All next winter we shall 
be enjoying the fruits of the hot weather, 
which is temporarily burdensome during the 
midsummer days. One may greatly soften 
the strain of heat by letting the mind dwell 
on these pleasant and attractive features, 
and by resolving never to fret and fume, let 
the temperature be what it may. Nothing 
is so futile as fretting, and the person who 


| can keep her mind easy will suffer much less 
with the town supervisors, another with the | 


Mrs. M. J. Stad- | 


bodily discomfort than the one who allows 
verself to be irritated and disturbed. Among 
the alleviations possible to everybody is to 
go right on with whatever work is in hand 
just as if it were cool. I heard a sensible 
woman the other day talking to her maid. 
It was in the country. The family, swelled 
by summer boarders, was very large, and the 
pile of dishes to be washed was mountain- 


| high, and this had to be done three times a 


Foods have | 


This year, under | 


| solace. 


day for perhaps six weeks; but the brisk, 
cheerful, bright house-mistress did not sit 
down and complain. She went about the 
work cheerily, saying, ** I've always found it 
better not to say, ‘I don’t see how I am ever 
to do this,’ or ‘there is so much to be done, 
and I am so tired,’ but rather, ‘let me see 
how soon I can finish this and have it out of 
the way, and then I can go on to something 
else.’” The habit of keeping one’s hands 
and brain busy with one’s usual work has a 
great deal to do with making one comforta- 
ble, even though the thermometer registers 
an unusual degree of heat. The busy per- 
son goes on and does not mind what is dis- 
tressing to the other who sits down and 
allows herself to realize how very warm 
she is. “ 


Cold water poured slowly over the wrists 
and hands will make one feel cool quicker 
than almost anything else. Frequently dur 


ing the day to bathe the face and hands in | 


cold water slightly perfumed is a pleasant 
The judicious person avoids drink- 
ing too freely of iced water 
lemonade, raspberry shrub, and other plea- 
sunt home-made drinks are taken without 
danger, it is well not to overdo in this. Exces- 
sive indulgence in cold drinks does not really 
take away thirst. A small piece of ice held 
in the mouth and allowed slowly to dissolve 
is often more beneficial than a cold drink. 
A saucer filled with cracked ice is a great 
comfort on a hot day. Invalids who can- 


not be allowed to drink water too freely | 
may of ten take cracked ice with perfect 
safety. 


A fan occurs to every one as the natural 
remedy in a heated room, and the electric 
fan maintaining a pleasant current is indeed 
a boon. When one must herself wield the 
fan, it is an open question whether the cxer- 
tion does not cost as much in the way of 
fatigue as the situation it was intended to re 
lieve. Fans, however, are so pretty, and they 
so beautifully finish a toilette, that women 
most reluctantly give them up. One thing 
by way of caution may be said, and that is 
to be careful when you fan yourself that you 
do not fan your neighbor. The person who 
sits in front of you in church or in the 
theatre may not wish to be fanned on the 
back of her neck. Many a case of neuralgia 
or rheumatism is traceable to the energetic 
fanning from which there has been no es- 
cape. Asa rule, the person who fans anoth- 
er in this thoughtless manner is unaware of 
the discomfort she is inflicting. She never 
sees when the victim moves uneasily; she 
does not notice looks, however significant; 
and even the adjusting of a collar or a wrap 
to protect the other's neck makes no impres- 
sion upon her. Fanning on the back of an- 
other person’s neck is an act of sheer thought- 
lessness, and people who are thoughtless in 
one direction are apt to be thoughtless in 
many. 


Among the bits of advice to be given for 
hot weather, an obvious one to the house- 
keeper is to dispense as far as possible with 
the kitchen range. It requires a great vol- 
ume of coal to do its work, and it sends out 
a corresponding amount of heat. A porta- 
ble stove, in which oil or gas is the heating 
factor, will do the cooking of an ordinary 
family, and the heat of the range may be thus 
eliminated from the house and the family 
life. We need less meat in hot weather than 
at other times, and a diet largely composed 
of milk and fruit is to be recommended to 
all who prize coolness during the summer 
season. A freezer, as a part of the kitchen 
furniture, proves a boon, as delightful de- 
serts of frozen creams and fruits may be 


and while cold | 


made at home at small expense provided one 
has a freezer of one’s own. 

Returning to the suggestion with which I 
began, I must remind you that one of the 
best alleviations of hot weather is an agree- 
able book. To sit in the veranda on an easy- 
chair or lie in a hammock with a pleasant 
book for a companion is to forget all about 
the weather and the climate. Do not keep 
the house too light. After a thorough morn- 
ing airing it is better to close windows, draw 
shades, and exclude all out-door air as much 
as possible until the evening. Screens will 
protect one from flies and mosquitoes, and 
these intruders kept off the premises, one 
may wait with philosophy for the advent of 
a cool wave. 


HOW TO REA THE 


PAPER. 


_— read the daily paper in these days, 
when the papers are so crowded with 
interesting and exciting intelligence, is by 
no means the simple thing it once was. 
There is so much to read, and time hus so 
many pressing demands, that one must know 
how to select, how to sift and winnow and 
omit, if one would read to purpose. 

In the first place, what is it you are most 
anxious to know? There can be but one 
answer to this question while the war lasis; 
for, if the men are at the front fighting, the 
women are loving and yearning for them at 
home. And one does not need an actual 
man or boy of her own at the front to be 
intensely and eagerly alive to the perils of 
the soldier in camp, in the trenches, on the 
march, and in the deadly combat. It is our 
country which is engaged in this stubborn 
strife, and our countrymen who have left 
home behind them and counted not their 
ag lives dear for the love they bear her. 

first, when we unfold the morning or 
+ ae paper, we will read the war news, 
choosing between what is conjecture on the 
part of a picturesque correspondent and of 
ficial notification from Washington. 


DAILY 





editorial comments, we will read with care 
and thought before we proceed to other 
news. Then, if we are public-spirited, we 
will consider our own municipality—what is 
happening in our town, what improvements 
have been made, what changes are fore 
shadowed, and what reforms are agitating 
the mind of the people. 

We will of course read the daily record 
of marriages and deaths. 

If there is a foreign letter, we will take 
that in hand. Not the least broadening and 
stimulating of influences is that which we 
derive from an acuuaintance with what is 
going on and developing in other lands, from 
a knowledge of current events running 
parallel with the affairs of our own country, 
| from contemporaneous history. Also, we 
will not neglect scientific and inventive way- 
marks along the road; we live in a wonder- 
ful age, when new discoveries in medicine, in 
applied science, in many important fields, are 
constantly challenging inquiry and reward- 
ing investigation, and we must be aware of 
whatever is going on if we would not be 
behind the age. 

There is an act of omission which it is 
well to learn and to practise in our reading 
of the daily paper, or else we shall lose much 
time. We cannot afford to spend precious 
hours on the merely sensational, on reports 
of crime, on stories of intrigue and dishonor. 
We may pass these by. And we will take 
time for whatever is droll or amusing, for a 
| laugh is healthful, and fun slips a cushion 
| under many an ache. 
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“A PERFECT FOOD as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.” 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Si Breakfast 
—~ 


Cocoa 





The Standard for 
Purity and 
: Excellence.... 
Tra le-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 








All that relates to the war, including the | 
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No Yellow 
Specks, 


No lumps of alkali, are 
left in the biscuit or 
cake when raised with 
Royal Baking Powder. 
The food is made light, 
sweet and wholesome. 

Royal should take the 
place of cream of tar- 
tar and soda and sal- 
eratus and sour milk 
in making all quickly 
risen food. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











‘* Silver Plate that Wears.’ 


Your Spoons 


Forks, etc,, will be perfection in durability, 
beauty of design and brilliancy of finish if 
they are selected {rom 
patterns stamped 














Remember ‘1 847°'— 
take no substitute. * 
are other Rogers, but, 
( all imitations, they lack the 
merit and value identified 
with the original and genu- 
) ine. Made only by 


MERIDEN RRITANNIA Co., 
Meripen, Conn. 
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The perfection of pens, slightly stiff, smooth 
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WHO COOKED THE DINNER? 


\ on - wish to see me?” 

‘* Yes, madame; I heard madame needed a cook, 
and, being out of a place, 1 have come to see madame.” 

‘Ah, but my cook must turn her hand to much beside 
cooking; are you able and willing to do so?” 

Yes, madame; I am thoroughly trained in general 
house-work, and I am willing to do whatever 1 am asked 
to. I have been some time out of a situation, madame, 
and [am anxious to be at work aguiu. Would madame 
like to see my references?” 

She was young, nice looking—that indefinable term— 
and a8 neat as wax. She was of a peasant type, and yet the 
type that Murillo has often shown us in his Madonnas; 
aud [ was already pleased with the girl's quiet, eager, 
rosy face 

The references were in the form of letters of recom- 
mendation from two ladies—tie only mistresses the young 
woman had had, except one place in town, where she had 
been unhappy and had remained only two weeks. 

So tidy, soft spoken, and capable did the girl appeur, 
that, although the letters were from persons living in St. 
Paul, many miles from Blankville, where 1 was living, I 
ilecided to engage her, and told her, after sundry ques- 
tions about her culinary powers aud the state of her 
wardrobe in the way of print frocks, caps, and aprons, 
that she might come to me the following Tuesday. As 
she left the house, I said 

‘I can count upon your coming, then, quite early 
Tuesday morning? I hope you will not fail me.” 

Looking up quite earnestly, she answered: ‘‘Oh yes, 
madame, | willsurely come. I want the place so much!” 

When she had gone, I sat a while before the fire in my 
small drawing-room, letting my mind review the various 
beings who, during the past week, had endeavored to in- 
vade my house, capture my kitchen, and lead me a life. 
I had, however, escaped all mistakes, owing to the pres- 
ence of an old servant, whose faithful love made her 
willing and eager to help me over a cookless period, and 
whose good training enabled her to do fairly well any- 
thing that might be demanded ofher. I had brought her 
with me when I came to live in the big Western town of 
Hlankville, and while many were the domestic vicissitudes 
through which she had aided me, she had during this 
week of searching for a cook proved herself invalu- 
able ; 

The door-bell had rung constantly during the past week, 
and [ had faithfully interviewed all-comers who were 
ushered into my presence by old Margaret, usually with 
nose in air, and my heart had sunk deeper and deeper into 
my boots with each applicant. I was seldom able to 
mention my own requirements, so eager was each befuz- 
zied damsel to mention hers. Days out, and evenings 
out. Did I reserve time for my maids to ride the bicycle? 
Was I accustomed to call them servants or help? Did I 
give Christmas, Easter, and the hot months as holidays? 
How many in family? Did I have much company? Din- 
ner at night or dinner at noon? The whole gamut of 
possible and impossible questions! And the interviews 
always ended by the applicant's mentioniug, with an air of 
pride, that she had a beau, aud must be allowed to keep 
company every evening. 

I remained cookless until Alvina appeared. Alvina 
Schmidt, she said her name was, and that she was of Swiss 
birth and parentage 

She arrived Tuesday morning, bright and early, arrayed 
in a neat blue-print gown, big apron, white cuffs, small 
white cuap—altogether the daintiest figure of a little maid 
one could possibly desire. She reported to me for duty 
at once, aud I remember thinking that she must have 
come remarkably early to be so quickly ready for work. 
I turned her over at once to faithful Margaret to be ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of my tiny household. I noticed, 
with some surprise, that the pretty pink color in the girl’s 
cheeks, which had so pleased me the day she had applied 
for the place, had entirely vanished, and she was now very 
pale, and her expression, too, seemed to have changed to 
one almost set in its calmness, and at once the thought 
crossed my mind that it would be a great pity should she 
prove fragile in health 

At lunech-time Margaret reported her as apt and evi- 
dently well trained, but strangely silent. 

‘Seems like, mum, she don’t take her mind off her 
work at all, at all, mum; which I will say it’s a good 
thing, mum, and not like what girls is mostly nowa- 
days.” 

Not only was she silent with her tongue, but her foot- 
fall was never audible. I began to regret that she was 
not to serve at table, for Margaret's growing avoirdupois 
had made her step less catlike than it had been some 
twenty years before. But I dared not hurt that faithful 
soul's feelings; and, indeed, it would have seemed strange 
to have another person standing behind my chair after so 
mutiy years of Margaret 

All day Tuesday Alvina did her work with this same 
charming quiet, and did it thoroughly well too, and with 
a dleal of conscience. IL inquired of Margaret whether the 
girl had brought her trunk, and was told that she had 
not, but that she had carried a bundle when she came; 
and as she was amply well gowned for the present in her 
simple blue print, | asked her no question, only sighingly 
hoped that the other belongings would follow in due sea- 
son, when the desirable Alvina had decided whether I 
suited her 

The first day having proved such a grand success, I 
resolved on Wednesday morning, despite my husband's 
absence from town, to indulge my hospitable propensi- 
ties by giving an impromptu wee dinver. I was unlucky 
in my invitations, and secured as sole companion one 
young and charming girl. As she was one of whom I 
was especially fond, however, I was philosophical, con- 
soling myself with the thought that while pretty brown- 
haired Alvina bad done admirably while I was alone, I 
might find her of those who fail when there is real reason 
to be a cordon blew, and my one guest was near and dear 
enough to overlook all short-comings. 

But I really might have entertained with a quiet mind 
my bitterest evemy, so daintily was that dinner cooked, 
so promptly was it served. Soup, fish, entrées—all were 
perfect, and I absolutely plumed myself, as my friend 
gently congratulated me on my new-found treasure. 


BY MARY FAIRCHILD MORRIS. 


After dinner we two sat gossiping before the fire, when 
suddenly | remembered that my young friend must not 
be allowed to go home alone, and, excusing myself, I went 
through the dining-room to the pantry, where I found 
Margaret and Alvina at work washing up the dinner 
dishes. Margaret was chatting along in her usual cheer- 
ful brogue monologue, rattling the dishes, but never chip- 
ping them, after a manner truly her own, but Alvina was 
silent as ever, washing and wiping her share with never 
a clink or sound; and I noticed that even when I ad- 
dressed her she went on with her work without raising 
her eyes. 

“ Alvina,” I said, ‘‘ 1 was so pleased with your dinner 
to-night. It was well cooked, and you served it nicely.” 

“Thank you, madame,” she answered, ‘1 like to 
please,” and she.raised her eyes then, so big, so brown, 
and so filled with « quiet calm that I had a litle queer 
feeling, but she dropped them aguin directly as I weut 
on: 

**Margaret is going out to-night; she has an invitation 
to go to the play, and I want you, Alvina, to keep your- 
self in readiness to tuke Miss MacAbee home at about 
half after nine.” 

“Oh, then, mum,” said Margaret, ‘I'll not be after 
goin’ out. "Twill lave ye alone in the house.” 

“No, Margaret,” I answered, “you may go just the 
same. Alvina will be away only half au hour. She has 
to go only to Fairview Avenue.” 

** Yes, madame,” echoed Alvina, ‘‘ only half an hour.” 

I returned to the drawing-room and its cheerful fire-side, 
and May MacAbee and I were hardly launched into a dis- 
cussion of fétes and fashions when the door-bell raug, and 
two gentlemen were announced. 

Our conversation naturally broadened under the mas- 
culine influence, and for an hour or more we talked of 
books and events, touching but little upon the delightful 
bits of gossip which had rejoiced our feminine souls. 

The party of four gradually drifted into two téte-d-tétes, 
and the older of our visitors, a young physician, fell to 
my lot. He is a nice fellow,a dear friend of my hus- 
band, and so accustomed to come to our house that he 
missed Margaret's friendly face and truly Hibernian man- 
ner of receiving a card and announcing a visitor. 

**No, Margaret has not gone away,” I answered his 
question. “She is out to-night, and that is my new cook 
who went to the door. I believe she is going to be a trea- 
sure, und certainly she is good looking.” 

“I don’t think I noticed whether she was pretty,” said 
the doctor,“ but I am puzzled by a remarkable likeness 
to a patient who was brought yesterday to the hospital 
where Lam on duty. She had been knocked down by a 
street-car, and is terribly injured. She has lain uncon- 
scious ever since they brought her in = early in the 
motning. She wore a blue calico dress, and was carrying 
a small bundle. By Jove! I never saw such a resem- 
blance in my life!” 

** A curious coincidence, is it not?” I said; and the sub- 
ject changed to one more general. 

At about half after nine May said she must be go- 
ing home, and the doctor begged leave to accompany her. 
The other young man remained to talk with me a little 
longer, and to give me news of common friends. 

I went upstairs with May, and while she was putting on 
her wraps ’ walked down the hall to the foot of the stairs 
leading to the third story, where the servants’ rooms are. 
To my surprise the new cook was staudiug looking over 
the rail of the upper landing. 

‘**Oh, Alvina,” I suid, ‘‘Dr. Montgomery is going home 
with Miss MacAbee. You may go to bed if you wish; I 
sha'n't want you any more.” 

The girl did not answer, and disappeared instantly from 
her place at the landing. I thought to myself: “I have 
always fancied quiet servants, but really I think this one 
is almost too quiet in her movements. It is almost un- 
canny.” 

Going down stairs I happened to glance at the hall 
clock, and noticed, without at the moment quite realizing 
I did so, that the fingers pointed to a quarter to ten. 

The doctor and May went off happily together, and I 
returned to the fire and my friend, who, having chatted 
a while and given me the desired news, also rose to take 
his departure. 

**Good-night!” 

*Good-night,” I answered, and the front door was 
closed with a cheerful bang; and turning out the light in 
the drawing-room, I trotted off to bed up stairs, humming 
a tune as I went. 

I am not at all timid; my little wee Louse is one in a 
block of houses, and a good rousing knock on the wall 
would bring my next-door neighbor to my rescue; so, ex- 
cept that 1 love companionship, I had no sense of loneli- 
ness as I went up stairs to my bed room, where a light was 
already burning. 1 glanced around the room as I entered, 
and said to myself, so phrasedly, that it almost seems as if 
I must have spoken the words aloud: 

* Really this Alvina is going to bea comfort! Here, in 
the West, one usually consumes weeks teaching maids 
their most ordinary duties, but to-night I find my bed 
turned down—oh, so tidily!—my toilet-table all in order, my 
night things neatly laid to hand, the pitcher of drinking- 
water, and my lamp on the little table close beside my bed. 
It is all quite delightful! I wonder if she locked the kitch- 
en windows? Of course she did. After all, this is only 
her second day with me—perhaps I would better ask her, 
if she is not already asleep.” 

Candle in hand, down the hall I went to the foot of the 
stairs leading to the third story. Craning my neck a bit, 
I could see the outline of Alvina’s bedroom door; no light 
in the room; she must have gone to sleep at once. 

**Never mind, I'll just go down myself to have a look 
at those windows to be quite certain they are locked.” 

It took barely a moment for me to run down the front 
stairs; the back ones looked much too dark and grewsome 
when I glanced down them. Armed with my candle I 
took my way through the drawing-room, where the fire 
was still smouldering, through the diving-room, and the 
pantry into the kitchen. 

To my surprise I found the gas burning brightly and 
the back door wide open, and the wind was coming in in 
whistles aud gusts, making the gas flare up and rattling 


the tin pans and dippers hanging over the sink. The 
rain was falling in a cold November drizzle, which was 
blown into the open doorway by the gusty autumn wind. 

There was not a soul in the kitchen. 

I went to the door; no one in the little bleak, wet kitch- 
en yard; no sound even from my neighbor's next door, 
Perfect quiet save for the sighing of the wind and the pat, 
pat of the rain on the area steps. 

I am not nervous, but I confess that I shuddered as [ 
closed the kitchen door, turned low the gas against Mar- 
garet’s return, and, shading my candle for fear of draughts, 
I ran quickly up stairs, thinking I would go at once to 
Alvina’s room to ask her the meaning of such extraordi- 
nury carelessness. 

I found the door of her room open and the room quite 
empty, and, what is more, it did not seem possible that 
any one had been in the room since it was last made 
clean and orderly in anticipation of a new oceupant. The 
bed was freshly made up; the toilet-table had apparently 
not been used, as the pitcher was still full of water and 
the towels were unrumpled. The whole air of the room 
was that of one that had not been occupied for some time. 

I was stupefied. I could not believe my own eyes. I 


looked in the three other rooms on that floor; I looked - 


every where on my own floor below; I searched the house. 
I even meditated going down into the cellar, but there 
my courage failed me, and I decided to await Margaret's 
rcevurn. 

About eleven she appeared, and I was glad, indeed, to 
sec her smiling Irish face. Her astonishment was genuine, 
and together we went over the entire house again, all to 
no purpose, for Alvina was evidently not there. Then 
we investigated our purses, and, despite the lateness of 
the hour, we counted over the table silver. Not a penny 
wus missing, not a fork or a spoon was gone. 

It was most inexplicable, and we went to bed at lust, to 
rest ill, and to wake in the morning to a consciousness 
that another cook must be found, since there was uo like- 
lihood of Alvina’s return. 

‘Sure, mum,” Margaret remarked, ‘‘ ye w’u’dn’t keep 
the hussy if she did come back, after slippin’ off like a 
thief in the night.” ~ 

No news of the truant cook the following morning, and 
toward evening, as I sat at my window looking out at the 
passers - by and thinking the while, somewhat disconso- 
lately, of cooks and their ilk and the unstableness of things 
in general, my young medical friend came by on his wheel, 
and catching sight of my face at the window came in to 
pass the time of day. 

“You seem depressed,” he said. 
matter?” 

**My doll is stuffed with sawdust,” I answered. ‘‘ My 
new cook, of whose excellencies I was bousting Jast night, 
has flown, vanished off the face of the earth, folded her 
tent like the proverbial Arab.” And I told him the hap- 
penings of the previous evening. 

He listened with an intentness that struck me as greater 
than the subject warranted, but I felt an indescribable 
thrill when he said, earnestly, 

‘* What time was it that you saw the last of this girl, 
that you tell me she disappeared from the landing?” 

I half laughed as I answered, ‘* I looked at the hall clock, 
by chance, as I came down the stairs, and it was just a 
quarter to ten. 

He started, and then said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Ah! very curi- 
ous, very strange! Mrs. Brown, that young woman who 
was brought to the hospital on Tuesday morning—you re- 
member | spoke to you of her strong resemblance to your 
cook—died last night at a quarter to ten. I was not, as you 
know, at the hospital at that hour, but Doctor Ball was 
with her, and the nurse. She never regained conscious- 
ness; but we found her name in her purse—it was Alvina 
Schmidt.” 4 

I fairly gasped, ‘‘ Why that was my cook’s name.” 

‘** Bless my soul,” exclaimed the doctor, ** this is more 
and more queer! I confess, Mrs. Brown, that I was so 
struck with her likeness, when she opened your door, to 
the patient at the hospital, that I was unable to get the 

uzzled feeling out of my brain, and I inquired as soon as 

got there this morning about the injured woman's con- 
dition. I was told of her death, and that, since vo one had 
come to claim her, she had been laid in the mortuary 
chapel. 1 went into the chapel, and—by Jove!—I don't 
know what to muke of the likeness even now!” 

Then the young doctor hesitated, and at last said: ‘‘ Mrs 
Brown, it is absolutely absurd, and Lam wofully ashamed 
of myself, but this thing is really bothering me. It has 
been in my mind all day. Don’t you want to clear up the 
cobwebs by putting on your hat and coming with me to 
the hospital to look at that poor girl, and then telling me 
that this is all in my imagination? There!—the secret is 
out! I feel that I am a fool, and yet this resemblance is 
so remarkable, that I am filled with morbid thoughts I 
want to be freed from!” 

I was surprised at Doctor Montgomery, whose calm 
good sense had always seemed one of his most attractive 
qualities, but not being nervous, as 1 have mentioned be- 
fore, and being really piqued with curiosity, I said I would 
go with him, never doubting that a glance at the poor dead 
girl would clear the strange and depressing thoughts from 
our minds. 

So | hastened to put on my coat and hat, and we were 
soon in the car on our way to the hospital. 

Doctor Montgomery's position as a member of the hos- 
pital-staff secured us an immediate entrance into the room 
where the body of the young woman was lying. 

My heart sank as the covering was laid away from the 
— pale face, but it seemed to stop when I saw that 

ace. 

The same straight nose, small mouth, low brow, shaded 
by brown hair; the same arched eyebrows—every feature 
was identical with those I had seen on Alvina. 

I turned toward the doctor who stood near me, his usu- 
ally ruddy countenance very pale; we gazed into each 
other's eyes, each seeking an answer to an uvasked ques- 
tion. 

At last, as we were leaving the darkened room, I found 
voice to gasp: 

“ Doctor, it is—it must be, Alvina! Doctor! Oh, doctor! 
who cooked the dinner last night?” 


“Is anything the 
































SUPPLEMENT 


HOW TO CARRY AND REDUCE 
ONE'S FLESH. 
BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 


SUPERABUNDANCE of flesh in middle age is one 

of its trials. And yet, great as the affliction is, it 
could hardly be counted so severe a discipline if one but 
knew how to carry it. 

But unhappily the stout person is often the person of 
awkward pose and bad carriage, of settled custom and 
fixed habit, of unresponsive muscles and stiff joints. 
And for this reason a condition of affairs which, with a 
little more grace, agility, and propriety, might be made 
endurable, becomes one that is everywhere recognized as 
both unbecoming and unpleasant. 

Look at most of the siout women, especially at those 
who have found themselves suddenly possessed of twice 
as much abdominal flesh as they expected to carry, or at 
those whose chins are multiplying, or whose bust measure 
has increased, or the back of whose neck has begun to 
show a curve, and you will find how much that makes a 
disagreeable impression on you might have been avoided 
had the body been properly straightened, and each of its 
parts given its proper scope and rightful balance. Look, 
and fancy how the skeleton under it all must have been 
twisted and distorted and how much of its real purpose 
been lost. 

No one would mind Mrs. B’s flesh, for instance, if she 
did not sit as she does, along the whole length of her 
spine obtruding her ample proportions and folding her 
hands complacently over them. Now,when you see her, 
this way of sitting may have become so fixed upon her 
that change of posture, in her present frame of. mind, is 
quite impossible. But never forget that in this same in- 
dividual there were days when first tendencies began to 
develop, when the struggle for supremacy lay between 
her inclination to arrange her growing proportions com- 
fortably and her disinclipation to make herself comfort- 
able by assuming a posture which would make her master 
of the situation. A few inches farther back in her chair 
in those days, a little more crectness of pose, and the 
flesh which grew in such conspicuous places would have 
been diverted into other lines, toward the hips or legs 
perhaps, 

Or, again, you see a stout woman whose chin descends 
every day nearer and nearer to her waist. She complains 
of the thickness of her shoulders or the size of her belt, 
without ever realizing that by not keeping her spine in 
its proper position she has let all her organs settle into 
placés not adapted to receive them, so that her flesh, as 
she acquires it, is forced to choose for itself exposed sit- 
uations, She sometimes tries to make you believe, as she 
sighs over herself, that this is one of the indignities 
which middle age has put upon her, or hard work, or be- 
ing overtired. But you know better. Simply not know 
ing how to stand, or not being willing to make the effort, 
has done it all. 

But enough of these examples, familiar even to casual 
observers. The question is how can they be remedied or 
altogether avoided? 

The remedies are simple. One must first of all acquire 
control of one’s body—of its muscles and its joints. When 
that is done, not only can one’s flesh itself be reduced, the 
coming of more avoided, but that which must sometimes 
be borne on sufferance can be gracefully and comfortably 
disposed of. 

There is an old-fashioned rhyme which it will hurt 
none of us to repeat and to ponder: 


Hold up your head and bridle your chin, 
Turn out your toes and your stemach hold in, “a 

“And your stomach hold in!” That is the crucial test 
of body excellence, and many there be that fail to meet 
it. It can never be done until control of the abdominal 
muscles is acquired, and for this control—a difficult one 
to acquire—every effort must be made, and all the mind 
directed to the effort. Here is one of the rules by which 
it may be accomplished: Stand in an erect position for 
half an hour every day, and for five or six minutes at a 
time practise drawing the abdomen in and letting it out. 
This is one of the hardest of all things to do, and re- 
quires much patience. One will be astonished to discover 
at first how unresponsive the muscles are, and how next 
to impossible it seems to make one move. When a little 
flexibility has been acquired, then hold the abdomen in 
and lift the chest and draw down the shoulders. Keeping 
the shoulders down, begin again to contract and expand 
the abdomen. Then begin again, holding in the abdo- 
men, lifting the chest, and drawing down the shoulders; 
you will find your whole body straightened as well. No- 
thing is strained by these movements. When the muscles 
have become flexible one will discover that when one 
leans over, even to pick something up from the floor, one 
no longer does so without involuntarily contracting the 
abdominal muscles, until day by day a greater compact- 
ness in those regions is gained, and the “* stomach” learns 
to do the work for itself. Its size in the mean time is re- 
duced. Many persons have gone down several inches in 
the abdomen by following no other prescription than 
this. 

To “hold up your head” properly, you must learn not 
to indulge in the contortions of those persons who bend 
the body backward, throwing the line of the spine out of 

ear, in their well-meant efforts to get the head erect. 
Nothing can exceed the ugliness and the awkwardness of 
the result, for the whole body is thrown into: abnormal 
lines. The proper way is this—a rule, by-the-way, which is 
given by a well-known teacher to her pupils—a teacher 
who combines with a knowledge of the body and its laws 
unusual mental endowments: Feel the ball of ros feet as 
you stand and press the floor; then tip the body forward, 
using the hip-joint hinges, and without bending the spine. 
The right tip has been acquired when an imaginary 
straight line falling from the bust would touch the ends 
of the tiwes. Then simply lift the head until the eye is 
brought to a place where one can look straight out from 
the pupils, and not from under the lids. The eye-level 
controls the poise of the head, and regulates i's relation 
to the spine. Walk retaining the same position, and al- 
ways letting the chest be in the advance, as though one 
were really following that. When this rule is followed a 
large abdomen is concealed and almost forgotten; it is 
certainly never obtruded. 

Just here it would be well to impress upon the reader 
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that a proper use and control of the hip-joint hinges is 
essential in the work that she would do, The hip-jeint, 
as some authority on the subject has observed, is the nat- 
ural hinge in the middle of the body. This hinge by 
many persons is supposed to lie in the spine. This same 
authority goes on to observe that ‘‘the action of bending 
is, indeed, a backward movement of the hinge of the body, 
and not a forward movement of the head, as the beginner 
generally supposes. Let the conscious movement be in 
the hips, and preserve the natural relations of head, neck, 
and back.” tt is well, too, to remember that even thin 
persons sometimes seem to have abnormally large abdo- 
mens, and that this effect is produced by their manner of 
standing—the bend they give to the body by the bend 
they give to the spine, and by a neglect of the hip-joint 
hinge. 

There are many excellent exercises for reducing the 
flesh, expecially that of the abdomen. Lie flat on the floor, 
fold the hands across the abdomen, then lift the legs with- 
out bending the knee-joints until the legs are at right an- 
gies to the body. Do not arch the back or allow the pelvis 
to leave the floor. Do this in moderation at first. 

Lie flat on the floor, and without the use of hands or 
arms lift yourself to a sitting posture, contracting the 
abdominal muscles. The feet, it must be remembered, 
must not in this exercise be lifted from the floor. If you 
find difficulty in keeping them down, place them under 
«a bureau or a low sofa, so that they will be kept on the 
floor. 

Stand on the floor, and raise successively each of the 
feet from the ground, as if you were going up a flight of 
high stairs. Keep the body erect, und practise until the 
knees can strike the chest. Both the legs and the abdo- 
men are thinned by this exercise. 

Lift the arms over the head, then bending from the hip- 
joints, lean over and touch the floor with your hands. Do 
this without bending the back or the knee-joints. Be 
careful not to strain yourself, and begin in moderation, 
increasing until you get to sixteen or seventeen times a 
minute. 

A mechanical means, which will also be of service, may 
be found in the wearing of elastic garters, fastened to the 
corsets in front and at the ends of the steels. Wear them 
snug. Their pull on the stockings keeps the corset down, 
the waist line low, and prevents the belt getting up under 
the busts. It flattens the abdomen as well, and leaves the 
body free in its movements above the waist. French wo- 
men have done this for years, The discomfort of this 
garter is only a question of a day or two, and the after- 
comfort is so great that were one as thin as a rail one 
would still cling to the fashion when once it has been 
adopted. 

Rare meats; green vegetables, those that grow above- 
ground; no soups; no sweets; no liquids at one’s meals, 
though plenty of water to be taken both before and after 
—are infallible rules in reducing flesh. No one should 
ride who could walk. No one position should be retained 
without a change for more than an hour atatime. Fresh 
air with its oxygen must be taken into the system. The 
oxygen helps to burn up the fatty deposits, 

Long and exhausting exercise is-never counselled. Even 
in walking it is best, as foreign physicians have long 
maintained, to begin with frequent short walks during 
the day. They are more wholesome in every way, and 
much more efficacious as remedial measures. 

Illness, care, duty, and a hundred obligations sometimes 
stand in the way of one’s following a regimen that will 
keep one thin. Flesh will come at unexpected times. 
Fatigue will bring it, an in-door life, sedentary pursuits, 
aun angzmic condition. There are times when it must be 
borne, the opportunity for regulating a life not being for 


‘certain seasons possible. But there is nothing, unless it 


be an illness in bed or a deforming accident, which need 
keep one from standing and holding one’s self properly. 
When that art is learned, the muscular system and the 
joints under control, the enemy has but little chance 
against us, 

The regulation of theabdomen is one of the simplest of 
all the problems we have to meet. 


THE COAL-WOMEN OF ST. THOMAS. 


W BEN cable communication between the United 

States and Cuba was cut off as a result of the ac- 
tive operations of our army and navy against the Spanish 
colonies in the Caribbean Sea, the telegraph stations 
among the neighboring islands took on an importance 
which they had not hitherto enjoyed. The principal 
places which soon became familiar to us as news centres 
were Kingston, Jamaica, Cape Haitien, Haiti, and St. 
Thomas in the Danish West Indies. St. Thomas, hav- 
ing a good landlocked harbor, also became prominent as a 
coaling-station for press-boatg and despatch-vessels, and 
as the headquarters of some twenty-five newspaper cor- 
respondents, who made ittheir base for gathering and dis- 
seminating the news of the progress of the war. The town 
of St. Thomas, sometimes called Charlotte Amalie, is one 
of those delightful spots built on a hill-side, surrounded 
by tropic vegetation, facing the sea, and blessed with a 
climate that varies little the year around, the temperature 
rarely falling below 70° or rising above 90°. Although a 
Danish possession, the language of commerce and society 
—such society as there is—i8 English. The majority of the 
population, however, is made up of negroes and mulat- 
toes, who speak a dialect consisting of a mixture of broken 
Dutch, Danish, English, French, and Spanish. These ne- 
groes are the descendants of the slaves who were imported 
about 1680 to cultivate the plantations of the Danish West 
Indian and Guinea Company, and they are mostly fine 
specimens of the black race. The women, in particular, 
are strong and weil developed, and by reason of their 
strength and endurance have made themselves an impor- 
tant factor in the commercial development of the’ island. 
It is said that vessels may coal more cheaply at St. Thomas 
than at any port in the West Indies, and doubtless this is 
true, for there is seldom a day when some steamer is not 
coaling at the wharves, and the ships of all the navies 
have made this island their principal coaling-station for 
years. Perhaps this quality of cheapness is due to 
the employment of women laborers, for they are almost 
exclusively used in transferring the coal from the sheds 
to the bunkers. They do the work better and quicker 
than men, and are always cheerful at their labor. Hun- 
dreds of women are employed in the work of .supply- 
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ing one ship,and thus a continuous line of these sinewy 
carriers may be seen striding up the gang-plauk, balancing 
their londed baskets on the‘r heads, while another stream, 
unladen, pours over the sh.p’s side on to the wharf. 

As may be seen from the photographs on page 7138, 
these St. Thomas coal-carriers use large baskets for their 
work, They carry these on their heads, and so skilfully 
balanced that no accident ever occurs, even on the stec))- 
est or slipperiest of gang-planks. So expert are tli se 
women that they can thus carry a load of from 150 to 250 
pounds of coul. While at work they usually sing some pe- 
culiar and monotonous negro melody, and when the ) ad- 
ing is being done at night, by the light of flaring torches 
stuck in the ground near the coal-heaps, these long, croon- 
ing processions of erect black women form a picture that 
is weird and impressive. - 

These women are trained to the work of carrying loads 
on their heads from babyhood almost. When they are 
not older than five years they are taught to carry small 
loads on their hends, and thus they become familiar with 
the science of perfect balance—for it must be a science. 
At nine or ten the girls are able to carry heavier tonds in 
larger baskets, say from twenty to thirty pounds, und 
they become proficient in the work by walking many 
miles all over the island carrying fruit and merchandise 
for sale. Thus at sixteen the negro girl is tall and robust 
—lithe, vigorous, tough, all tendon and hard flesh. She 
can now carry a burden of from 100 to 150 pounds, and 
becomes useful in the employ of the coal companies. 

While at, work these women wear no skoes, and dress 
in the very lightest and oldest portions of their scant 
wardrobes. So light and abbreviated are their costumes 
that their muscular forms are displayed to advantage, 
and as they work they form magnificent pictures of lu- 
man development ahd strength, They are neither slow 
nor lazy, these negro women, They walk at a rapid, 
springy gait over the rough wharves und coal paths, with 
a swinging, easy, graceful motion of the limbs, and abso- 
lute equipoise of the head and shoulders. 


THE CHILD. 


ITTING in the woodland dim, 
7 Waves of God go over him; 
And the bird that sings apart 
Seems to voice deep heaven's heart. 


All things intimately seen— 
Creeds nor theories between; 
All things credible—how sweet 
Not to even know deceit! 


Ah! if we would inly know, 
Back to childhood we must go, 
Lose the learning of the book, 
Take a long, glad, loving look! 
JaMEs BuckHamM. 


FLOWERS FOR NEXT WINTER. 


i who desire to get together a collection of 
plants for the window-garden for duty next winter 
should make their selections now and send in their orders 
at once. Here is a list of some of the best ones for win- 
ter flowering: 

Chinese Primrose.—This comes in pure white (double 
and single), and in red, rose, crimson, and intermediate 
shades of these colors. It is a constant bloomer, easily 
cared for, and does well in windows that get but little 
sun. It is a general favorite. 

Heliotrope.-—This modest, delightfully fragrant flower 
likes a good deal of warmth, water, and sunshine. It is 
not showy, bug it is really beautiful, and deserves a place 
in every collection, 

Plumbago.—Oft the loveliest lavender-blue—a very rare 
color among flowers. Its branches should be cut back 
after each period of bloem to within six inches of the 
main stalk. This will keep it producing new ones, and 
each new branch will bear a panicle of flowers. 

Begonia.—If you can have but one variety, let that be 
rubra—bright coral-red, a free and constant bloomer. An- 
other charming sort is Argentea quttata, with olive foliave 
heavily spotted with silver. Flowers pearly rose and 
white, in drooping panicles produced from every branch. 
Vernon is a profuse bloomer, soft pink in color, and very 
free. A fine sort for use on a bracket is Manicata aurea, 
of spreading, drooping habit; its large thick foliaye of 
rich green spotted, splashed, and marbled with white, 
creamy yellow, and rose. 

Lantana.—The best variety is Avalanche, pure white 
with a yellow eye. A constant and profuse bloomer. 

Abutilon.—If you have room for them I should advise 
three varieties—Boule de Neige, pure white; Rosaeflorum, 
bright pink; and Fire-King, intense crimson-scarlet. 

Fuchsia,—Speciosa, flesh-color and carmine. Excellent. 
The only good winter bloomer, 

Roses.—Hermosa, Queen's Scarlet, and Agrippina. 1 
cannot advise any other kinds for use in the living-room. 

Geraniums.—\n variety, both flowering and sweet- 
scented. 

Most likely you will want Calla. If so, get the old 
kind. The so-called “ Litthe Gem” is ‘‘a fraud and a 
delusion.” 

For foliage, try palms Latania borbonita, Phenix re- 
clinata, and Ereca lutescens, Ficus, Grevillea, Aspidistra, 
Asparagus sprengerii, and Madame Salleroi geranium. 

or hanging-baskets ~— Ozalis rosea, Othonna, Money- 
wort, Tradescantia, and Sazifrage sarmentosa. 

The amateur will do well not to go outside the above 
list until she has had some experience in floriculture. 
There are other good plants for the house, but they are 
not as easy to manage as the above. With ordinary care 
these are pretty sure to afford satisfaction. i 

These too afford sufficient variety, and will make a 
brave show of color on wintry days, when the snow lies 
white on the ground, and the winds are bleak. Louse 
plants require constant care, very much as children do, 
but they are ready to repay their lovers, and if well 
treated, rarely prove a disappointment. 

Exsen E. Rexrorp. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
ADVANCE FASHIONS FOR LATE SUMMER WEAR —(Se« Paar 715.) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





CHEERFUL AT THEIR LABOR 


WALKING MANY MILES ALL OVER THE ISLAND. 


USEFUL IN THE EMPLOY OF THE COAL COMPANIES. 


THE COALING-WOMEN OF ST. THOMAS.—[See Pace 711.] 








1. 

] J E was a very old man, and he was dying; and as he 

had no near relatives and few intimate friends, and 
had lived a singularly lonely life, there was much specu- 
lation as to what he would do with his immense fortune 
when he came to leave it at the last. For though Mr. Elles 
ley lived frugally in a small house on the cdge of a heath, 
which brought its purple furze blossoms waving up to 
the very doors of the factory operatives, whose household 
fires were lit at his own, it was known that he was a man 
of great wealth, titat his name was a power in the land 
and across the sea,and that men spoke of him with re 
spect, as men do speak of the successful financier who is 
also famed for simple goodness 

The neighbors felt aggrieved that they were so entirely 
on the outside of Mr. Ellesley’s affairs. His lawyer, who 
now and then paid him a visit, came from New York, and 
that was two hundred miles away. ‘The doctor and the 
minister and the superintendent of the works knew no 
more about Barton Ellesley’s fortune and its probable tes 
tamentary disposition than did old Jerome, his gray man 
of-all-work, or Keziah, his ancient and taciturn house 
keeper. Barton Ellesley had known how to keep his own 
counsel. Most of the towns-people had the vaguest possi- 
ble notions about his origin and nativity. He was with- 
out ties and traditions, so far as they were concerned 

In a place as conservative and aristocratic as Groton 
almost every one could tell the pedigree of every other 
and to pride one’s self on having blue blood and coming 
of an educated line was the natural and appropriate thing 
to do 

Mr: Ellesley was an exception to the rule. He had 
chosen Groton as a residence because its water - power 
was sufficient and convenient for his works, and because 
it was so situated that he could easily send his products to 
market—a railroad passing through the heart of the vil 
lage, and a steamboat-landing at its wharf. Forty years 
ago, a young man, he had pitched his tent in Groton, 
a pilgrim and a stranger. An old man now, with the tent 
poles ready for removal, he was still a stranger and a 
pilgrim, with the difference that Groton had adopted 
him as its multi-millionaire, and, in a way, felt a sutisfac- 
tion in owning such a man—staid, self-made, and strong 
—and speculated with real interest about what would be- 
come of the millions when Mr. Ellesley was done with 
them As the doctor's wife remarked, ‘‘He could not 
carry his money away, and somebody must inherit it.” 

As le sat propped up among the pillows in the window 
which faced the setting sun, Burton was not thinking of 
money—not of its making, its saving, or its spending. 

He had been a very small boy when his mother died. 
To-day he was yearning for his mother, seeing her in her 
coarse chocolate-colored print dress and blue checked 
apron in the cabin door, hearing ber call, all across the field, 

** Barton! Barton! come home!” 

The log cabin which he so well remembered, one room 
and a loft, stood foursquare to all the winds that blew, 
with acres of mountains around it—mountains like the 
billows of the sea; a little patch of corn beside it, a little 
crop of tobacco, a few tiger-lilies by the fence, a rose-vine 
clambering to the eaves, and the doors, back and front, 
always open. Hardly any furniture—only a bed in one 
corner, and a table, two or three chairs, and mammy’s 
spinning-wheel. Mammy’s boy remembered it all; and he 
remembered, too, mammy's goodness—how she kissed him 
at night; how smoking-hot was the coffee and corn bread; 
how safe he felt—just a boy and his mother among the 
mountains. A song she used to sing floated back to him 
across the years, 


Sweet flelds beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green. 


He had seen beautiful women in his day—women dressed 
in rich appare!, women fair and lovely; but only one wo- 
man had ever seemed to him like the Sistine Madonna—to 
him the most beautiful picture in the world—and that was 
his mother, in her chocolate gown and checked apron, 
with the love-light in her soft brown eyes 

Once, when he was a barefooted laddie, he had asked 
her, ‘‘ Mammy, why doesn’t daddy ever come home?” 

The answer was: ‘‘ Daddy died a great while ago, dear, 
before you were born. Daddy never saw you, Barton.” 

“How will daddy know me when I go to heaven if he 
never saw me?” inquired the child. Heaven was always, 
in those days, just beyond the mountains 

Oh,” said the mother, cheerfully, * daddy will know 
you, never fear, by your blue eyes and your honest brow 
and your rose-bud mouth, my son; but "—and here her lips 
had quivered—"' I'll be there long, long before you, Burton, 
and I il take you to your father and tell him who you are.” 

Strangely, some faint glimmerings of this conversation 
never left the boy. Now that he was a white-haired man, 
dying among strangers in a far-away land, it comforted 
him that his mother had gone first, and that she would 
take him to his father. He never doubted but that she 
would know him the moment he appeared 

A mother would discern the youth and the child-heart, 
and the worn mask would slip away with the life which 
had grown so heavy. 

The cabin home and the corn-patch, the open doors, the 
sunshine on the floor, the merry dog. playmate Spot, the 
jolly little negroes rolling and tumbling in the sand, the 
freedem, the fun—all belonged to the period when Barton 
had a mother. Almost all the fun he had ever had in a 
long life was compressed into his first ten years. 


Of his mother’s last sickness he never knew anything, 
except that it must have been very short. After she was 
laid in the grave there was a desolate interval when he 
drifted about among kind neighbors, who were good to 
him, and gave him what they could spare from their pov- 
erty. Scattered among the hills were cabins like his own; 
and the mountaineers, though grave and silent, were kind. 
Then appeared his uncle Edward, a tall, dark-eyéd. gen- 
tleman, of whom Barton was afraid. With him the child 
took a long journey, and, in Ais home at the North, Barton 
began to realize the hard lessons life teaches, and to pre- 
pare for the man he was yet'to become. That New Eng- 
land home had been luxurious as compared with the one 
he had left; but how bare, how cold, how cheerless, ex- 
cept for another woman and a little girl! 


BARTON’S LEGATEE. 


BY ELIZABETH 


SYDNEY. 


Barton lay back among his pillows and recalled the past. 

** Barton's up head in spelling, mother.” 1t was Cousin 
Priscilla who spoke one morning. She added, *‘ And the 
teacher says he's getting on finely.” 

How about your arithmetic, Barty?” inquired his aunt. 
“Your uncle says a boy who isn't quick at figures never 
makes his way; and you've got your way to make, you 
know.” 

“IT know, Aunt Salome; I know,” answered Barton. 
‘* Figures are harder than spelling, but I'll conquer them. 
I'll conquer anything that stands in my way, I will.” 

The blue eyes, now dim, had flashed then, and the 
childish mouth was set in a firm line. ; 

Aunt Salome smiled, and patted him on the shoulder. 
‘Run away now and finish up your chores,” she said, 
“then you and Prissy may pop some corn if you like, or 
you may have a candy-pull.” 

Aunt Salome knew the way to the heart of aboy. Not 
so Uncle Edward. Over all the long years the old man 
thrilled again with resentment at the appearance on the 
scene at that inopportune moment of the gloomy and dis- 
agreeable despot, whose nagging habits made boy life un- 
der his roof a long penance. 

** Barton!” 

Across the gulf of years came the harsh metallic voice. 
The old man was glad, though the boy had not cared, that 
it was not bis own uncle, only his aunt’s husband, who 
had managed to make his very kindnesses unwelcome, 

Uncle Edward had perhaps not meant to be unkind, but 
he did not understand boys, and he resented the circum. 
stance which had brought his nephew to be an inmate of 
his house. 

“ Barton, when you have finished your chores, bring 
your slate and pencil and go over your sums with me.” 

* Oh, father, not to-night,” Priscilla had pleaded. 

And Aunt Salome had remonstrated too: 

‘This is Friday night, Edward, and there will be time 
for Barton to study his lessons for Monday sometime to- 
morrow. 

*** Never put off till to-morrow what can be done to- 
day,’ is a good rule for Barton. A boy in his position 
cannot waste time in play. Corn-popping and candy- 
pulling are employments for children. Barton should have 
outgrown such folly by this time—a great sturdy boy, who 
eats enough for a man.” 

He is only twelve, father,” said Prisciila. 

“ Priscilla, you are not to answer me when I have-spo- 
ken,” said her father, who, to do him justice, tried not to be 
more indulgent to his daughter than to his nephew. 

There was no frolic that night. There were two solid 
hours of conflict over the stubborn examples, made doubly 
difficult by the fact that the school way of working them 
was somchow, as to method, different from the home way. 
Mr. Neville lost his temper now and then, and once gave 
Barton a box on the ear. It stung, but the wey? bit his 
lips and did not ery. Arithinetic was hard for him, and 
its steep and bristling path was not rendered smoother by 
the evening bouts with his uncle. Throughout his life 
Barton never thought of these encounters except with in- 
dignation. School trials and school penalties—the Jatter 
infrequent—did not affect him in the same way. They 
were in the expected order of things. But the amateur 
training of Uncle Edward was a burden at the time, and 
an insult in the retrospect. 

Perhaps he would have had more charity and a swifter 
pardon for his uncle but for an overheard sentence or two 
which bit into his soul like fire. 

His aunt was mending his Sunday trousers. 

“ How hard you work for that beggar of a nephew!” 
the uncle had said. “If he bad gone to the Orphan Asy- 
Jum you would have been saved a lot of trouble.” 

= ity own sister's only child in an asylum! Oh, Ned,” 
the aunt said, ‘‘ I love him as my own!” 

** A beggar, all the same,” sneered her husband. 


II 

Tue boy who had been called a beggar so contemptu- 
ously did not long remain where he was exposed to con- 
tinual taunts and gibes, and a patronage which sapped his 
spirit. When turned fifteen, with a slender outfit and a 
generous luncheon, packed by his aunt’s hands, he set out 
one day for a distant city, taking the opportunity of his 
unele’s transient absence from home to leave the place in 
peace. His uncle’s dislike of him had increased as the boy 
grew older, and naturally begau to show a more marked 
individuality. The man could not abide opposition, and 
what was at first the mere instinct of tyranny over a 
child sprang into a fierce flame, so that the hail of bitter 
words was so incessant that Aunt Salome thought it best 
the lad should go. She gave him money for his railway 
fare and a letter of introduction to an-old friend of her 
own, and thus equipped, Barton Ellesley set out to work 
his passage through the world. A brave heart and two 
capable hands were not so bad an outfit, after all. For 
the boy had a strong will and good principles. 

When his uncle discovered that he was gone, there was 
a storm; but it was soon over, and comparative tranquillity 
settled down on the household, where the boy was sorely 
missed by the others. Priscilla wrote to her cousin from 
time to time, and three years after Barton's flight his un- 
cle Edward died. Then Aunt Salome invited him to re- 
turn, but he was started in a line of promotion, and it was 
best that he should remain where he was. He never saw 
his aunt again, for she followed her husband after a few 
years; and Priscilla married, and moved to a remote part 
of the country. At first the cousins corresponded, but 
gradually letters grew infrequent, and for years Barton 
entirely lost sight of Priscilla and her family. Indeed, he 
was too busy just then in holding his own, working and 
studying, to do more than advance himself in his career. 

He found employment as office-boy on the lowest 
round of the ladder in a large mercantile establishment. 
From doing errands and sweeping out the counting- 
reom he rose in time to a clerkship; then he was sent 
with samples to neighboring towns; by-and-by, when he 
was twenty-one, he added to his other business a little 
venture of hisown. Barton had the money-maker's tal- 
ent; he knew how to save; he learned how to invest. Ev- 
erything he touched prospered. 

‘You ought to marry and settle down,” a friend one 
day safd to him. 





Barton smiled. 

*T haven’t had time for courting,” he answered, his 
ay having not yet been captured. That was to come 
ater. 

In one of his a te he met a lady older than him- 
self, and with an indefinable something in her face which 
reminded him of his mother. She was the widow of an 
officer in the navy, a woman of rare distinction of man- 
ner and much sweetness of voice and look. Why, when 
Barton first bowed over her hand, there came to him a 
sudden vision from the past of a figure in a chocolate- 
colored calico standing in the doorway of a log cabin in 
the mountains, he could not have explained, but there 
was a fleeting resemblance perceptible to his fancy, 
enough to make the attraction strong, and Barton was 
drawn to Mrs. Sinclair as he had never been to any other 
woman, She was twenty years his senior, and poor asa 
church mouse, but he did not care; indeed, the accident 
that she was older and rather motherly in her tenderness 
made her seem the dearer and the more to be desired. 
She was not easily won, but they became engaged, and 
Barton had a period of serene happiness, which always 
seemed to him more like heaven than any other experi- 
ence of his life. But they were not destined to murry. 
When the cup of delight was almost at his lips, a shadowy 
hand intervened and dashed it away. Mrs. Sinclair died 
of pneumonia a month before the marriage-day, and Bar- 
ton setiled into a bachelor state, which he never again 
endeavored to break. 

In the mean time he grew richer, and might have done 
anything he chose. He had an interval of restlessness 
afier his fiancée’s death, and then he went abroad and 
learned how Swiss mountains pile themselves in heights 
of snow-capped grandeur; wandered over Scottish moor- 
Jands, and crossed Norwegian streams. This period over, 
he came home and established himself with his two ser 
vants, never to stir beyond the confines of the town he 
had chosen for a residence. Indifferent to his neighbors, 
he made only superficial acquaintances, and the slow 
years jogged on, bringing him few interests and little 
pleasure. 

But one day the postman left with him a letter. It 
was not an ordinary, business letter. Of such he had 
plenty. This was written in a lady's straggling, irregular 
hand—the sort of hand women affect just now, and it had 
a faint suggestion of violet lost in its thick folds. 

**Dear Cousin Barton,” it began, “mother says you 
have forgotten all about us; but as you never knew us, 
only her, that is manifestly impossible. I will introduce 
myself without further preamble. I am Dorothy Hal- 
sted, and my mother’s name used to be Priscilla Neville. 
She is the nearest of kin to you in the world, and we, Earle 
and Katharine and I, are the next nearest. Papa, who is 
a darling, never gets on, And we are very, very poor, and 
struggling along on almost nothing. Mother said [ must 
not mention this; but why should I write if I didn’t say 
the very thing which put you into my head? I was up 
in our garret the other day, and there I found a lot of 
old daguerreotypes in a trunk—the funniest tilings, as old 
timey and queer as the hills, und among them a picture of 
a boy in blue jacket and white trousers, the sweetest face, 
the nicest-looking little fellow, and I flew to mother to 
find out who it was. 

*** Your cousin Barton,’ she answered. 
cousin Barton.’ 

“* And pray why don’t you ever talk about him?’ I re 
plied, in my turn, thinking, if you were dear, we ought 
to be acquainted with you. 

*** By this time he has forgotten all about me,’ said mo- 
ther. ‘He is a very busy man, and I cannot intrude on 
him. He wouldn't remember my name.’ 

** Now I, for one, don't believe this is true. I don’t be- 
lieve you've forgotten mother, Cousin Barton, and I want 
you to come and see us. If you won't do that, let me 
go and see you. I won't be troublesome; I'll not be 
in the way. I want to get you interested in us, so that 
Earle can go to the Polytechnic, and mother can have a 
new gown, and father can stop fretting because he can't 
make ends meet, and I can have a new piano. The one 
I have now is just an old tin pan; and, Cousin Barton, it's 
a shame, for 1 am a musician. If I had a good piano. I 
wouldn’t mind anything else much, and’then I'd take hold 
and support the family. I teach the little Bretts and the 
Smith boys, and —~ pay me by the hour—not much, but 
enough to buy my clothes. I’ve done my best since I was 
twelve, as anybody can tell you who knows me. 

“I'm afraid mother wouldn’t let this letter go if she 
saw it, but she sha’n’t see it. Now, Cousin Barton, when 
you write don’t allude to the particulars I’ve given you; 
and please don’t write—just come. I'll have your room 
ready, and you will find your own kin better than stran- 
gers. Just come, come.” 

The girl’s frank letter had net displeased the man of 
affairs, and, wondering a littie at himself, he had gone to 
see his cousin and her people. He had left Priscilla a 
rosy and beautiful child; he found her a thin and care- 
worn woman, who had known poverty and anxiety and 
grief, but whose life had been made happy through all by 
the devotion of her husband. 

lt sometimes happens that the man who lacks the qual- 
ity of aggressiveness and tenacity which insures business 
success is endowed with gentleness and unselfish con 
siderateness, so that it is a pleasure to live with him. 
Priscilla had married a husband of this type. He woukl 
not let her button her own shoes; he could cut out the 
children’s frocks; he would sit beside an ailing lad night 
after night without complaint; but he could not earn a 
maintenance for the needy household, and this when he 
was handicapped by no vice, when he was to the core an 
excellent and worthy man. 

Priscilla had done her utmost. She had taken in fine 
sewing, and had done up laces for a wealthy neighbor; 
she had sold salads and preserves in the Woman's Ex- 
change; she had gone out as nurse in more than one case, 
leaving Dorothy to keep house. And when her cousin 
came to see her, it was just at the right moment, when 
she was completely discouraged and almost broken down, 
and did not see an inch before her. She had shaken her 
head when Dorothy insisted on getting a room ready for 
the visitor who might appear any day, but her heart gave a 
great throb of thankfulness when he alighted at her gate. 


‘My dear 
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That was a good many years ago. It had taken time 
for the colisins to become acquainted with one another 
again, and Barton had felt curiously more at ease and at 
home with the gay Dorothy than with her mother. Dor- 
othy Halsted was a girl to be proud of—self-reliant and 
ambitious, as modern girls are spt to be, and as radiantly 
pretty a8 any young womun in her teens that Barton had 
ever met. 

He adopted the whole family, though he had to go 
about his task delicately, the elders being sensitive about 
receiving benefits, Frankly, Dorothy, who considered 
herself the family’s guardian angel, felt no compunctions, 
and as frankly expressed none. 

**Cousin Barton,” she said, ‘‘ you don't know what it 
means to keep up appearances on nothing a year! It has 
almost killed mother.” 

** But, my dear child, why did you not sooner appeal to 
me?” 

** Wouldn't I, if ’'d been grown up, and if mother had 
told me about you? Oh, mother hadn’t forgotten you, 
Cousin Barton; not at all. It was just that her pride 
stood in the way.” 

**She had a claim,” Barton answered, gravely. “ When 
I was a penniless orphan child her parents took me in, 
and her mother was good to me. I ought to have looked 
Priscilla up long ago; but I've been a busy man, and I 
never thought that she might be in waut.” 


(to BE CONTINUED.) 


ADVANCE FASHIONS FOR LATE 
SUMMER WEAR. 
See illustrations on page 712 


( ees of the new models just imported is made in polo- 

naise style, and of a gray Scotch plaid design. The 
waist hasa pointed yoke back and front, and epaulettes of 
white taffeta tucked and4rimmed with lines of black vel- 
vet. Below the yoke is a band of white lace guipure that 
forms a point on the back of the waist, and in front is 
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Kk EW families in America can prove a greater record of 

ability in statecraft and soldiership than the family of 
Mrs. Sallie C. Hobson. From the beginning their motto 
has been, ‘‘ Death before dishonor.” And the dauntless 
courage and love of country which have sent the name of 
* Hobson” ringing throughout the land are but the heri- 
tage of a sturdy and loyal people. Mrs. Hobson’s father, 
Richmond Pearson, for forty years Chief Justice of North 
Carolina, was one of the most distinguished men the South 
has ever known. Her grandfather, Colonel Richmond 
Pearson, fought in the Revolutionary war, and gained 
the captaincy of his company by a hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter with Captain Bryant, who sought to influence the 
company to espouse the Tory cause. Her mother’s father, 
Colonel John Williams, of Knox, was with Andrew Jack- 
son at the battle of New Orleans; afterwards, for four- 
teen years, he represented Tennessee in the United States 
Senate. He was appointed by President Adams minister 
to the Central American republics, and was the first to 
carry to them the welcome ‘‘ Monroe doctrine.” Her 
uncle, a brother of Senator Williams, served for twenty- 
nine years in the House of Representatives, and her bro- 
ther, Richmond Pearson, of Ashville, North Carolina, is 
now a member of the House. 

Educated at St. Mary’s, much of her time after leaving 
schoo! was spent in Raleigh, her elder sister having mar- 
ried Governor Fowler. In 1867, at the family homestead, 
‘**Richmond Hill,” which has long been one of the most 
beautiful estates in the mountains of western North Caro- 
lina, she was married, and immediately afterwards moved 
to Greensboro, Alabama, where her husband, James R. 
Hobson, was a successful lawyer. There she has since 
lived—the home, ‘‘ Magnolia Grove,” baving been in the 
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finished with a bow of lace. The sleeves are tight-fitting, 
finished at the wrist with three lines of black velvet. The 
lower part of the skirt is an attached flounce of the tucked 
white taffeta trimmed with black velvet, and is different 
from most of the skirts of this pattern, as the flounce is 
deeper in front than at the back; at the back it only 
shows a few inches. The polonaise is finished with three 
wide tucks. A smart toque of yellow straw trimmed 
with pink roses is to be worn with this gown. 

A noticeable gown is of dotted yellow crépe de Chine, 
made with long skirt that opens in front over an under- 
skirt of the sume material. Around the foot of the skirt 
and on either side of the front breadth is a wide shaped 
flounce of Irish guipure lace; the under skirt, or rather 
the front breadth, is of the crépe accordion: pleated. The 
waist is cut décolleté to show a yoke and full front of 
pleated mousseline de svie, and is covered entirely with 
the guipure lace. The tight-fitting sleeves are of the em 
broidered crépe, but have epaulettes of the lace. Worn 
with this gown is a small toque, trimmed with bows of 
taffeta ribbon. 

A noticeable gown of a plain dark blue foulard is de 
cidedly smart, made with gored skirt, and trimmed with 
bands of the foulard outlined with white, and put on in 
zigzag pattern dewn the seams and around the skirt. 
The waist is tight-fitting, with pointed front of white fou 
lard, and revers made of the zigzag bands of the foulard, 
The sleeves are small, tight-fitting, exaggeratedly long, 
and finished in points. A small hat of dark blue straw 
trimined with shaded corn flowers is very dainty with 
this gown. 

A great change in the styles of capes is noticeable. They 
are all cut with the long-shoulder effect, and are much nat 
rower than they were. One of these new mantles is made of 
taffeta—a greenish-gray color trimmed with narrow ruches 
of black velvet. The mantle has a deep cape and a high col 
lar—the cape, like the mantle itself, trimmed with the black 
velvet ruches, while the collar is made of three ruffles of 
the silk, each edged with the black velvet ruche. This 
mantle is worn with a gown of pale gray crépe de Chine. 
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The skirt bas a plain front breadth and a tight-fitting yoke 
over the hips. Below the yoke is a deep pleated flounce 
that falls in most graceful folds; outlining the yoke and on 
either side of the front breadth is a band of embroidered 
crépe de Chine. The waist is draped in surplice folds 
and is fastened at the left side of the belt, but has no 
trimming but a band of the embroidery around the neck 
and wrists and a belt of folded gray taffeta. The hat for 
this costume is most artistic in coloring, of a straw the 
color of the gown, trimmed with ostrich tips the color of 
the mantle. A charming costume is made of dark blue 
veiling, trimmed with stitched folds of the same. The 
skirt is trimmed with narrow diagonal folds, put close to- 
gether at the waist, and broadening out where the flounce 
is put ou; the flounce, unusually full, is trimmed with 
three of these folds wider than those on the skirt, and put 
ob around instead of lengthwise. 

The tight-fitting waist is trimmed with the narrow folds 
put on to taper in at the waist and fastens diagoually from 
the left shoulder; where it is fastened, there is a most ef- 
fective piece of guipure lace and four gilt buttons. A 
round yoke of tucked white silk makes the gown lighter 
and more becoming; the sleeves are small, but have a 
puff and an epaulette of guipure lace. The bat is of 
black Ltalian straw, trimmed with long black plumes, 
and a rosette of black mousseline de soie fasteved with a 
rhinestone buckle. A very dainty costume of pale blue 
linen has been much admired. ‘The skirt, quite long, is 
gored, but flares at the foot, and is trimmed with entic- 
deux of Valenciennes lace put on to cross and form long 
continuous rings or loops; there are three bands of these 
loops around the skirt. The waist is made with a yoke 
of tucked white linen crossed with bands of the lace; 
below the yoke the materiu] hangs soft, but not very full, 
and is trimmed with the entre-deux of lace put on in the 
same patiern as op the. skirt; the sleeves are small, and 
have the trimming of lace on the upper part 

Exactly the same shade of blue is the hat worn with 
this gown, made to turn off the fuce, aud trimmed with 
bunches of clematis. 
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KATHERINE BLACK. 


family for a number of years. A dainty little woman is Mrs. 
Hobson, with a slender figure and a face full of delicate 
color. Her eyes shine with a serene content and her lips 
are tremulous with happiness as she speaks of the son, 
who to her has ever been what to-day he is to the nation 
—*'a chevalier sans peur et sans reproche.” 

A consecrated woman, she has lived her belief, and 





HOBSON. 


MRS. SALLIE C 


her children prove the ‘‘ outward visible signs” of her 
‘‘inward spiritual grace.” A progressive woman, pos- 
sessed of energy, capability, and experience, she is well 
fitted to be a leader. A prominent member of the Ala- 
bama Society of Colonial Dames, she is the recording 
secretary and moving spirit of the Shakespeare Club of 
Greensboro, vice-president of the Memorial Association, 
a member of the guild of St. Paul's, and of the King’s 
Daughters. 


Previous to the landing of William Penn and his 
colony of Friends there emigrated from Devonshire, 
England, about the year 1640, William Worth, who, witha 
number of friends, settled in Nantucket, and there sought 
to find the freedom by which they might, according to 
the dictates of their conscience, worship God. This Wil- 
liam Worth was the ancestor of General William Worth, 
of Mexican war fame, and of Jonathan Worth, the father 
of Mrs. Adelaide Worth Bagley. 

In Mrs. Bagley’s veins mingled the bluest blood of Cav- 
alier and Puritan. Her Worth ancestry dates back to the 
time of Cromwell. Through her father, who was twice 
Governor of North Carolina, she is ninth in descent from 
John Carver, the first Goveruor of the Plymouth Colony, 


and seventh in descent from Captain John Graham, of 
Massachusetts, who fought in King Philip’s war for the 
colonies. 

On her mother's side she is descended from Joseph 
Daniel, of Charlotte County, Virginia, and Colonel Archi 
bald Murphy, both of whom served in the Revolutionary 
war. Mrs. Bagley’s early education was acquired under 
the supervision of a governess. Later she attended Oak- 
land Institute, at Morristown, Pennsylvania, returning at 
the outbreak of the civil war to her father’s plantation. 
During tlie days of secession the Worth home was a fa- 
vorite rendezvous for Southern sympathizers. Among 
the most welcome guests was Major William Henry Bag 
ley, of the Confederate army, who was at home, a prisoner 
on parole. Upon the election of Jonathan Worth as Gov- 
ernor in 1865, the dashing officer became his secretary, 
and a year jater his son-in-law. 

Personally Mrs. Bagley is of charming presence. With 
the simplicity of her Quaker ancestry is blended that 
grace of manner which characterizes the old Southern 
aristocrat. She has never been a woman of clubs or 
societies; the only organization to which she belongs is 
the Soldiers’ Aid Society, of Raleigh, North Carolina 
And while of necessity she has been much in the world, 
her pleasure, first of all, has been inher home. Ambitious 
for her children, she is thoroughly appreciative of the 
best in literature and art, and keeps abreast of the times, 
She could, bad she been so inclined, have made for her 
self a name in the world of music. Added to a wonderful 
memory, she has the touch of wn artist, and the technique 
which only years of practice can give. 

She is a deeply religious woman, with that simple 
faith which passeth all understanding, and which even 
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im the valley of the shadow of death” en- 
sbles her to say Not my will, but Thine, O 
| d, be dom 

A quiet, gentle little woman, whose face 
reveals the sweet domesticity of her life, with 
1 voice low and clear and full of a vibrant 
sympathy, is Mra. Annie Evans Blue, the 
mother of Lieutenant Victor Biue, the most 
during and successful scout in all the army 
The we of a soldier's life is Lieutenant 
Biue's heritage Ilis father served as a col 
onel in the Confederate army. lis parental 

indfather and great - grandfathers were 
Colonel John Blue of the war of 1812, and 
Captain John Blue of the Revolutionary 
war, and Captain John Gilchrist of the Brit 
isti Davy 

he Evanses, too, count their descent back 
through generations of fighting ancestors, 
foremost among them being Colonel John 
Godboldt, wh 1735 founded the little 
town of Marion, South Carolina, which for 
more than a century has been the home of 


the Evans family Mrs. Biue’s father, Col 


William Evans, was, during ante bellam 
vs, one of the wealthiest and most influ 
evtial planters in all the Carolinas 
It was during the dark days of 1862 that 
Miss Annie Evans, then littl more than a 
hoolgirl, became the wife of Colonel John 
Llu {f the Confederate army 
When the South surrendered, Colonel 
Biue sought to retrieve his shattered for 
tune, and bewan the practice of Jaw in North 
( lina « rts, he previously having stud 
ied in the office of Justice Richmond Pear 
"” But t times were stringent, and so 
back to her old home in South Carolina he 
carried his young wife, where, with calm 
courage, she bore the sorrows ‘of reversed 
fortune, and devoted her energies to rearing 
her children. Caring little for society, she 
seliom goes abroad, save for an occasional 
visit North with her son, of whom she is par 


ler to her a king 
and never a queen had more adoring 
sulijects than are her eight children 

A God fearing w has sought to 
impress upon ber children the claims of piety 
aud the of virtue A devoted member 
of the Church, of the King’s 
Da and president of the Confederate 
Mein her ** outside life”’ has 
it meaning in it ro her it is a pleasure, to 
her friends an iuspiration 

, 


donably proud home 


dom 18 
oman, she 
love 
Presbyterian 
giters 


rin] Association 


CHILDI SHOES 
Q°? much of our comfort in life depends 


\) upon the shoes we wear and upon the 
condition of our feet, that too much vigilance 


tEN’S 


cannot be exercised by mothers in the choice 
of shoes for their children. Every one knows 
that the shoe bill is a constantly recurring 


item of expense; that growing boys espe- 


cially run through their shoes in a manner 
most alarming to pater familias. In some 
parts of our country it is the custom for 


little feet to go unshed, except during the 
cold weather, and the claim is made by 
those who favor this fashion that barefooted 
children enjoy almost perfect immunity 


from colds, and that their little feet develop 


more symmetrically than they would cramp- | 


ed up in tight shoes. But why should the 
essarily tight or uncomfort 


buying shoes it is as well to 


shoes be unnec 


ibly loose? In 


have them fit the feet They should be a 
little longer than the feet, because when 
the child stands and the weight of the body 


+ thrown largely upon the great toe, 
is pushed forward, 
to give that most distressing trouble—an_ in 
growing nail, and it may be the reason also 
of enlarged joints. Shoes which crowd the 
toes together are apt to produce corns. No 


which 


little child's foot should have cornu, bunion, 
or ingrowing nail, The mother should her- 
self attend to the paring of the toe-nails, and 


should see that they are cut squarely, in such 
a manner that there will be 
grow into the flesh. Stockings should be 
very smooth, and it is perhaps unnecessary 
to add that the frequent bathing of the feet, 
keeping them perfectly clean and wiping 
them perfectly dry, especially between the 
toes, has a great deal to do with their com- 
fort and immunity from trouble 

Thick shoes are better than thin for out 
wear; but while they are thick they 
should not be clumsy. It is well to spend 
onve’s money freely on shoes and stockings 


door 


in the dressing of children, letting the rest 
of the habiliments be plain and coarse if 
necessary A child whose feet are well 
dressed will have an effect of being cared 


for 


on Whose 


which is not gained by 
Clothing the mother has spent 
hours of time in the way of frills ruffles, 
and embre videry. If possible, have several 
pairs of at once, and let the children 
wearing them. Slippers for 


shoes 


a too short shoe is likely | 


no corners to 


a little creature | 


enon wear are desirable if one objects to | 


the noisy stamping and thumping of heavy 
little boots about the house. The objection 
to wearlug slippers, except in summer, on 
the part of many mothers is that children 
take cold if their ankles are unprotected 
This would probably not be the case if the 
habit of always changing their out - door 
to in-door were observed, and if it 
not so intermittent. A thing which is 
dene every day is not likely to cause trou 
ble, but that which is done only once a fort 


shoes 


were 


night, or once a month, or on special occa- 
sions, may cause cold to be taken if the 
child hasa predisposition in that way. Both 


boys and girls should be accustomed to tak- 
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ing their shoes off, placing them side by side 
at night where they will be thoroughly aired, 
aud they should not be allowed to be care- 
leas and slovenly in the fastening of shoves, 
| Whether shoes are laced or buttoned is a 
matter of individual preference. In either 
case they should be neat and tidy. 
By all means avoid the use of high heels. 
Let the heel be low and broad; and for very 
| little children it is desirable to have no heel 
whatever, When we remember what the 
poet says about ‘‘ Little feet that such long 
years must wander on through toil aot 
tears,” it is not too much to set them out in 
the beginning of the way carefully shod, 
} One cannot but envy the freedom of the 


little people who are permitted torrun ubout | 
as they like through the summer days with- | 
there | 


| out etther shoe or stocking. True, 
may be sometimes a stone bruise or a scratch, 
yet this is not considered by the boy as an 
offset too great for the 
his untrammelled freedom 
physician at an orphanage 
ones are 


The 
+, where the 


until they arrive at the age of eight, declares 
that the health-rate in the institution, 
entire freedom from disease, rosy cheeks, 


and bright eyes of the little ones, is largely | 


due to the fact that in all weathers they run 
about with no shoes or stockings to inter- 
fere with Dame Nature herself 


The almost universal fashion of tan shoes | 


for summer, both for grown-up people and 
children, shows a return to common-sense, 
The tan shoe requires less in the way of 
polishing and freshening than the ordinary 
black one, and it is certainly soft, flexible, 
and agreeable to wear; besides which, 
a shoe has the advantage of 
suitable in connection with summer cloth 
ing. For little ones in the country, where 
the dews are heavy and the grass is long, a 
thoughtful provision must be made in the 
way of rubber shoes, Let the boy have his 
rubber boots to put on when there is a heavy 
rain; let him wear his old clothing and go 
out to play as freely in the storm as in the 
sunshine, Provide the little girl with water 
proof clothing, let her have her feet pro 
tected against the wet, and send her out to 
scaumper and romp in the rain. If we would 
have children strong and well, they 
not be hot-house plants; but this is not to 
say that they are to be hardened to exposure 
in any unkind way. Dress them for the 
storm, 
as their inclinations dictate 

CHEESE AND SPAGHETTI 
FRITTERS. 

POIL a scant half-cup of spaghetti very 

) tender, drain, and chop fine. Stir into 
ita large table-spoonful each of grated cheese 
and cream, and season with salt and a little 
cayenne. Have ready some good puff paste, 
rolled out very thin. Cut it into rounds, lay 
on each piece a spoonful of the spaghetti 
and cheese mixture, double over, and pinch 
the edges together that the contents may not 
escape. Dip in egg, drop into boiling fat, 
and fry to a light yellow. 
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pleasure he has in | 
resident | 
little | 
not permitted to wear shoes at all | 


the 


such | 
looking very | 


must | 


and then let them go into it as freely | 


There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 
you its Number. 

Your dealer should have it. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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ransparent as erystal. The strict 

@ ly hygienic properties and absolute (, 
purity, as well as the refined and deli- 

?cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 

placed it at the apex of all. 


SOLD UNIVERSALLY SAMPLE CAKE 16 CENTS. 


MULHENS a KRoPre, vu. Ss. fae, NEW YORK 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ENJOY LIFE 
BE STRONG 


Nothing contributes so mtich 
to the full enjoyment of 
life as does womanly 
health and vigor. 


Without this greatest boon life | 
becomes a blank, 


The following letter to Mrs. Pinkham, 
at Lynn, Mass., from Mrs. M. RANK, 
No. 2354 East Susquehanna Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., is a remarkable statement 
of relief from utter discouragement. She 
says: 


‘I never can find words with which to 
thank you for what Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound has done for me. 

**Some years ago I had serious female 
troubles, and doctored for a long time, not 
seeing any improvement. At times I would 
feel well enough, and other times was misef- 
able. So it went on until, last October, I 
felt something terrible creeping over me, [ 
knew not what, but kept getting worse. I 
can hardly explain my feelings at that time. 
I was so depressed in spirits that I did not 
wish to live, although I had everything to 
live for. Had hysteria, was very nervous; 
could not sleep, and was not safe to be left 
alone. 

‘Indeed, I thought I would lose my 
mind. Noone knows what I endured. 

** I continued this way until the last of Feb- 
ruary, when I saw in a paper a testimonial 
of a Jady whose case was similar to mine, 
and who had been cured by Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound. I detetmined 
to try it, and felt better after the first dose. 
I continued taking it, and to-day am a well 
woman, and can say from my heart, ‘ Thank 
God for such a medicine.’” 


Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice, 


A Woman best Understands 
a Womian’s Ills. 





Moriah’s 
Mourning 


And Other Half-Hour Sketches. By 
Ruth McENery Stuart. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


It is with a sense of gratitude and personal 
indebtedness that every competent judge of lit 
erature will lay aside this book... . Mrs. Stuart 
some half-dozen American writers 
who are doing the best that is being done for 
English literature at the present time. Her 
range of dialect is extraordinary ; but, after all, 
it is not the dialect that constitutes the chief 
value of her work. ‘That will be found in its 
genuineness, lighted up as it is by superior 
intelligence and imagination and delightful 
humor.— Chicago Tribune. 

Mrs. Stuart is a genuine humorist, and we 
have her here at her best.—V. Y. A/ail ana 
Express. 

Few surpass Mrs, Stuart in dialect studies 
of negro life and character, and in these 
sketches she is unmistakably at her best.—De- 
troit Free Press. 

That the tales are all entertaining goes with- 
out saying. — Brooklyn Eagle. 


is one of 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
In Simpkinsville. Character Tales. Il- 
lustrated. Jl’ost 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets, 
and Other Tales. Iilustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Tales. 
I}lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 

The Story of Babette: A Little Creole 
Girl. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 

A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 
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EMBROIDERED NET AND LACK GOWN, 


LACE AND NET GOWN. 

| ACE and fancy-figured net are made up to best advantage over the colored silk 

4 linings, for the contrast in color that the lining gives brings out the pattern of the 
net and lace, and makes the gown look smarter and more youthful. An exceedingly at- 
tractive gown of this description is made of the chenille-dotted net (the dots of irregular 
size) and black Chantilly lace over a bright blue taffeta silk. The skirt is cut with the 
pointed apron front, and is trimmed with four rows of narrow black silk beading. The 
flounce is of the lace trimmed with rows of different lengths of the beading. : 

Exceedingly simple, but most dainty, is the waist made with a short bolero jacket of 
the lace forming a yoke and the upper part of the sleeves. The lower part of the sleeves 
and the body of the waist are of the dotted net. A belt and long sash ends are of black 
satin ribbon; the collar is a straight band of lace with the silk beading at both edges. 

Worn with this gown is an English walking hat of spotted black net over white 
mousseline de soie, and trimmed with long white ostrich feathers, black aigrette, and 
bunches of blue flowers. 


A WORD ABOUT THE OPAL. 


i ie: ENTY years ago there were few women who would have worn an opal under any 

consideration; for a silly superstition, coming from nowhere and tending to nothing, 
had put one of the most beautiful objects of creation under a ban that associated it 
with death and disaster, and all dire and dreadful portents. So that she who happened 
to have an opal, either by descent or through the gift of some ignorant lover of loveli- 
ness, had to lose it or give it away or hide it in order to feel safe. 

How such an unpleasant bit of boding came to be altached to so exquisite a thing is 
something to be wondered at. It must, indeed, have started out of the dark of remote 
ages, for the stone was valued exceedingly by certain of the ancients: there was once a 
noble Senator of Rome who chose exile for his part rather than surrender to Mare Antony 
an opal that was coveted by Cleopatra’s lover. 1t must have been, however, an woe | 
ingly fine one, for among the various computations of its worth is one that it was equal 
to about half a million dollars, It is to be doubted if the famous Vienna diamond, five 
inches long and half as thick and wide is its supcrior. 

Some precious or Oriental opals have been found that have commanded a higher price 
than diamonds of the same size—fire-opals full of flashes of burning hyacinth red and 
flame yellow from Hungary, or those delicately pellucid ones with blue and green shad- 
ows and flecks of splendor that look like miniature epitomes of summer seas weltering in 
the sun that come now from Australia. Many large and lovely opals come also now from 
Mexico, but they are apt to wear a basis of dull orange red that suggests the red earth 
of Aornus, and an idea that they are not the perfect thing. They were, undoubtedly, 
with the green turquoise or chalcedony, a sacred stone with the early tribes of the 
southwestern portions of our continent 

But now that fashion smiles on these opals it is well for the possessors to know that few 
stones have to be handled with so much care. As even the owner of a diamond has to 
recollect, in cutting her name on the window-pane, to be careful of the angles of her 
jewel, because, although hard, it is brittle, so the owner of an opal should know that it 
is very easily broken, and that dropping it upon a hard surface may shatter it as if it 
were a bit of china. And while a diamond is combustible, «nd, held in the focus of a 
large lens, burns with a blue flame, and leaves nothing behind it but a little carbonic-acid 


gas,an opal exposed to too great heat loses the infinitesimal particles of water that 
held in its fissures give it its iridescence; and if exposed to «a corresponding degree 
of cold then these same particles will freeze and explode into a myriad atoms, 
Moreover, if an opal is often wet with soapsuds, the play of color practically goes 
out of it, the potash of the soap eating off the outer layer of senles and fissures and 
destroying the rainbow quality, and the owner has something left that looks like a 
dull white piece of carnelinn. Only a lapidary can repair a mishap of this nature, 
and he can undo the work of the potash only by repolishing the stone, which, al- 
though it will make it smaller, will restore the brilliant variegation. 

One of the great mysterics of creation is the mystery of crystallization—the mys 
tery of the active principle; the spirit that seems to live in the sapphire, the Oricntal 
amethyst, the chrysoberyl, and the rest; and no one of all the number is more puz- 
ziing and alluring to the fancy than the opal, which shuts into a bit of silex the 
sparkle of sea foum, the flame of the fire, and all the life and splendor of the rainbow. 


, FIGURED MUSLIN GOWN. 
LAIN colored muslins may be newer and smarter than the figured, but never 
have there been more figured muslins worn, and the variety of coloring and 
design is endless. A charmingly dainty gown, suitable for afternoon wear, is of 
pale yellow muslin with a flower of deeporange. The skirt is made so that it 
fits to perfection over the hips, and is full at the back. Over the hips and around 
the back breadths are lines of white lace entre-deux, and around the foot of the 
skirt is a most effective flounce made of strips of lace and muslin; the skirt part is 
finished in points outlined with lace. 

The waist is tight-fitting, with a vest of fine-tucked muslin of plain yellow- 
the tucks apparently fastened with flat pearl buttons—lines of white lace insertion 
are put on at either side of the vest, and there are lace ruffles over the puff at the top 
of the sleeve. This puff is of the plain muslin, while the lower part of the sleeve is 
of the figured design. 

Worn with this costume is a hat with brim turned up at the left side, and trimmed 
with feathers and flowers. 

A LETTER-CASE. 

dh little article is both useful and ornamental on my lady's desk, and can be 

decorated either by painting or needle-work. Obtain a card-board box whose 
lid shuts over it completely like a case, extending to the bottom, and large enough 
to contain two packages of envelopes of ordinary size. Fit a piece of card-board 
inside to divide the space, then cover the lid of the box with linen, painting or em 
broidering in outline-stitch on one side of the top Letters Answered, on the other side 
Letters Unanswered. Between the spaces occupied by the lettering any appropriate 
device may be painted; or if the decoration is done with the needle, tiny flowers can 
be scattered over the top among the letters, or the words placed in a slauting direc 
tion in the lower right-hand corner and upper left-hand corner of the box-cover, with 
the initials of the future owner—if it is to be a gift—also worked across between 
them. If intended to be sold in fairs or exchanges—unless orders are taken—the 
initials of course must be omitted. Yet it might do to put one as a sample in an 
exchange, with the letters on a strip of paper between the words to show the design 





FIGURED MUSLIN GOWN. 











THE HEALTHFUL HOUSE BEYOND AND ABOVE THE CELLAR. 


] AVING made the cellur literally as “‘ tight as a dish,” 

aml placed it on what Gardner calls a ** buried grid- 
iron” of drain-tiling, if you had any reason to suppose 
the soil a wet one, and having surrounded the house with 
a‘ cutoff,” you will feel safe against the attacks of damp 
air—but this is not altogether certain. The entire region 
where your house is placed may be ‘springy " and water- 
logged, afid here a more comprehensive plan must be fol- 
lowed, for the woman who is to build « sanitary house 
must be sure to secure dry air, even when all the windows 
and doors are open. 

It has been repeated a thousand times in the last twenty 
years that one of the subtiest but all-pervading causes that 
prevent our bodies from being able to resist the onsets of 
disease_is damp air—living, as it were, in a perpetual bath 
of chitiing vapor. Especially does this predispose us to 
consumption. What mischief it is exactly, just what 
change it effects in our tissues, no microscope has been 
made with powers penetrating enough to discover; but of 
the factoll sanitarinns aud physicians are convinced, and 
so it will be scen that, no matter how perfectly we have 
excluded this moisture from our cellars, it will avail little 
if just the other side of the cellar wall exhalations are 
coming up from the ground. Many sites are too wet to 
build the sanitary house upon, while there may be con- 
trolling circumstances that forbid the selection of a better. 
What is to be done? Make the sitedry. Héw? By un- 
derdraining. Here the countenance of the carnest seeker 
for houschold truth puts on an expression of perplexed 
helplessness, and to some eyes visions of enormous cost 
appear, There is nothing about it that a woman cannot 
learn. It is vastly more important to her than a know- 
ledge of the geological formation of the Himalayas, which 
perchance she has studied at college; and if she imagines 
that it belongs to the man’s province of *‘ out-doors,” she 
may rest assured that it is as feminine as rowing or basket- 
ball, There are now volumes and volumes of accumu- 
lated experience on this point, and Colonel Waring’s little 
hand-book, How to Drain a House, contains complete and 
explicit directions that a child can understand. Draining 
a damp house site will save all the money it will cost in 
doctor's bills in a few years. Household sanitation be- 
gius in the mind of the woman who is to live in the house, 











BOUT the beginning of August, the dainty ward- 
Z robes provided for children are very apt to look 
rather shabby. unless a great many little frocks have been 
provided. With the best intentions, children use their 
clothes very hard, and even with a lot of playthings and 
dress-up things it is almost impossible to get through the 
summer without replenishing the wardrobe at this time of 
year. Then, too, children have a way, sati«factory or un- 
satisfactory, as the case may be, of growing, and what looks 
very well in June, in August looks quite outgrown and 
skimpy, and a thing a woman dreads for her children is to 
have their clothes look skimpy. The best of lnundresses, 
too, have a fonduess for boiling and hanging out in the 
blazing sun the most dainty and delicately colored mus- 
lins and ginghams, with the result that after a month or 
six weeks of this heroic treatment there is little or nothing 
left of the original color; consequently, not only do p'ay 
frocks have to be provided, but also those for afternoon 
wear, if it is desired to keep the children looking neat and 
well turned out. 


LINEN AND PIQUE SKIRTS. 


The linen and piqué skirts to be worn with the shirt- 
waists have been and still are very popular for young 
girls to wear. They will launder better—that is, the skirts 
—than a more elaborate style of skirt will, and, strange- 
ly enough, stay clean longer. It is not necessary, nor is it 
wise, to buy an expensive quality of linen for these skirts, 
as ay | will have the 
very hardest kind of 
usage; but whatever is 
bought must be shrunk 
before it is made up. 
The almost circular skirt 
is the prettiest fashion, 
and by far the most be- 
coming. The only finish 
should be a very deep 
hem. When the linen 
skirt is outgrown and 
has to be lengthened, it 
is well to put two or 
three rows of braid to 
hide the marks of the 
original hem, but when 
it is a new skirt, it is 
foolish’ to put on an 
trimming. The duc 
and piqué skirts are 
made on the same lines, 
but can be trimmed with braid—three or five rows of the 
warrow soutache braid is prettiest; and it looks well on 
a white duck or piqué to have this braid in red or blue— 
red better stands washing. Another way of trimming is 
to have a band of plain color with the braid put on that. 

‘There are a great many suits sold in the shops now at 
absurdly low prices—the skirt and blouse suits. These 
can be taken apart, for they are not joined together, and 
the skirt worn with shirt-waists. White is the best color 
for skirts, excepting the linen ones, or a bright blue, There 
is one shade of blue this year that is exceedingly pretty. 
It comes not only in duck and piqué, but in cambric and 
pereale. The heavier materials in this blue do not fade; 
the others sometimes do. But if it is possible to make the 
laundress take any pains in doing up the waists, there is 
no reason why they should so entirely lose color. 
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and it is her duty to study all the conditions of the soil 
that poison the air with evil exhalations from organic 


matters concealed in the soil, as well as from the moisture. 


that must evaporate through its pores as they are acted 
on by the warm sunlight tod down on it or the pass- 
ing breezes sweeping over it. When a woman appre- 
ciates the value of dry air, she will demand it; and if she 
is wise she will even defer the purchase of a parlor carpet 
in order to compass it. There are parts of our country 
where bricks are more available than stone for the founda- 
tion of a house, and very likely it will be best to build the 
house itself of bricks. A great protection against the 
moisture that will inevitably go up by capillary atirac- 
tion is the laying of a ‘‘ damp-course ” of asphalt and con- 
crete, or asphalt and slate, or other stone as impervious 
as the North River bluestone, on the foundation. 


That part of the foundation which is seen—the under- 
pinning—should have liberal spaces left for cellar win- 
dows, for a dark cellar lends itself to much insalubrious 
concealment of decaying vegetables, and promotes the 
growth of moulds and other low organisms inimical to 
health. In planning the cellar make it deep enough to 
accommodate a tall furnace, if that is to be the source of 
heat, and treat it to a good coat of lime whitewash. Our 
grandmother knew that ‘‘liming” the cellar made it «de- 
lightfully sweet smelling, but it remained for modern sci- 
ence to demenstente that lime is one of the most effectual 
of microbe killers. A cont of plastering, applied to a wire 
lathing overhead, will be an addicional barrier to bad odors 
and a great hindrance. to a fire originating in the cellar. 
To prevent the ground about the house from being satu- 
rated with moisture from the roofs, thoroughly construct- 
ed gutters and rain-leaders should be proved. 

We now reach what women generally consider the house. 
Many people imagine that very high ceilings are vitally 
essential to pure air. A radical mistake. Frequently 
changed air in a small room is better than motionless air 
in an apartment as high as a church steeple. In the Wa- 
terlow- Allen Improved Dwellings in London none of the 
rooms were over eight feet high; but by intelligently 
placing windows so that a perfect cross-ventilation could 
be had by opening them when needed, and by open fire- 


places in every room, a salubrious condition was achieved, 
that made the death-rate among the toiling artisans 
of a crowded metropolis less than in rural England. 
The added cost of chimneys that shall have separate, 
straight, smooth flues corresponding to a fireplace in 
each room, will soon pay for themselves. The salubri- 
ousness depends less on the actual number of fect of 
cubic space than on those measures that shall insure 
a frequent change of air, and as the draught in the 
chimney must tuke out a certain amount of vitiated 
air, that which is fresh will come in through spaces 
around windows and doors,.and even through walls, 
for they cannot be made utterly air-tight. A simple 
board, about four inches wide, fitted, and placed under 
the lower sash, will direct a constant current of fresh 
air upward, and is a capital method of ventilating. Peo- 
ple forget the great virtue in opening windows when 
a room is to be vacated for a short time, as when the 
children leave the nursery to.go to meals. And in con- 
structing the house care should be taken to so arrange the 
sleeping-room windows in reference to the beds, that cross- 
ventilation can be secured without draughts on the sleeper. 
A good idea is to have bits of paper representing bed and 
window-spaces, and actually apply them to the outlines 
of the room. Transoms over sleeping-room doors, glazed 
with ground glass, and operated by the very convenient 
fixtures now made, are an invaluable adjunct to bedroom 
ventilation. Dr. George Derby, the eminent sanitarian, 
stated the whole case thus, ‘‘ The well are made sick and 
the sick are made worse, for the simple lack of God's pure 
air and pure water.” 


The welfare of servants should not be overlooked, and 
in every house there should be an attic room, or a base- 
ment room, or a glassed-in veranda, where clothes can be 
dried in severe winter weather. City houses with steam- 
heated drying closets do not need this provision. Buta 
list of the pneumonias contracted by laundresses in pass- 
ing from the hot steam of the wash-tub to the zero air of 
a bitter winter day would startle any humane mistress into 
measures to avoid this. The perfect sanitary plumbing 
of a house, and its many Jabor-saving and health. promot- 
ing arrangemeuts, segue a page by themscl ves. 








SHIRT-WAISTS. 


All shirt-waists should he made as simply as possible 
for children. The rows of bias tucks are quite too old, 
and any attempt at trim 
ming entirely spoils the 
childish effect. The best 
patiern has a little yoke 
at the buck, a very nar- 
row yoke in front, and 
sufficient fulness in front 
to take away that flat 
look that is so trying to 
a slender child. They 
have the bishop sleeve, 
but quite small, with a 
stiff cuff. The shirt- 
waist should be made 
with the buttons, not to 
wear with studs. A little 
linen collar can be worn, 
or a stock; but the pret- 
tiest shirt-waists are 
these which are worn 
with the soft silk Wind- 
sor ties of different colorings as mothers generally prefer. 

The plain colored waists are the smartest looking, but 
not the best. There is a kind of Madras with a white 
ground and narrow stripe of blue or pink that defies the 
attempt of the laundress to fade it out. Then there are 
the linen, or wood-colors rather, that wear splendidly, and 
look very well with the linen skirts. A ribbon belt is bet- 
ter style than a leather one for little girls to wear. It 
should be put twice around the waist and fasten in front 
witha bow. The watered ribbon about a finger’s width 
is the best to use. ‘ 

All white shirt-waists look very cunning with the whit 
duck skirts, but are really a trifle old. White frocks are 
very sweet, and most appropriate for children; but they 
should be elaborate in design. It is a mistake to make 
them in a severe style. The Roman silk makes very 
pretty little shirt-waists for children, and the liitle fine 
checks also look well to wear on cool days with serge 
skirts. The Roman silks are very thin taffetas, as arule, 
and will not stand much bard wear; but they can be worn 
as the season advances under Eton jackets or with reefers. 
For present wear, however, the Madras. the ginghams, 
and the percale waists are the best, made on the simple 
lines already described. 





CHILDREN’S HATS. 


The picturesque dominates everything in children’s 
head-gear. Surely never before were their hats so fantastic. 
The bows of ribbon that are put on are tied in eccentric 
ways, so that they stand up stiff and straight. Oddly 
enough, there are not many flowers seen on the hats that 
are worn by older children; the little ones of from three 
to six seem to have usurped this privilege. The hats are 
made with the straw crowns, and the brims of chiffon or 
mousseline de soie, and such materials, and, indeed, of stiff 
hard muslin that has the great advantage of keeping its 
stiffness even at the sea-shore. 

A most attractive style is in black chiffon or mousseline 
de soie put on over a wire frame. It has a medium-size 
crown, with a very full pleated brim. In front there are 
stiff wings of the mousseline de soie wired around the 
edge to keep them out; then around the crown and stand- 
ing up ina very stiff double bow in front is a twist of 
green and white ribbon, sash width. This is all the trim- 
ming on the hat; and yet this hat is the latest creation of 
a French milliner. 

For a very small child of three an exceedingly dainty 


and picturesque little hat has the crown of straw, the 
brim of white lace, falling in and out around the face, 
and just in front of the crown a high bunch of very small 
field flowers—the very smallest flowers that can possibly 
be imagined—buttercups, daisies, and corn-flowers, stand- 
ing up. stiff like an aigrette or pompon. The lace of this 
hat is so soft that it takes nway from the stiff look that 
might otherwise be given by the little flowers. There are 
bows of lace tied in around the flowers as well. 

For sale at the leading shops in New York are a great 
many hats with straw crowns and accordion-pleated brims 
of bright color—pink, blue, red, etc. These brims do not 
lose their stiffness even at the sen-shore, but they do lose 
their color. However, even a pinky white or blue still 
retains a certain look of style that is attractive and be- 
coming; and it is an easy matter to replace a faded brim 
with some new material, and then the hats look again like 
new. 


WHITE FROCKS. 


To dress children in white is more fashionable this year 
than it has been for some seasons. It is a charming fancy, 
and a most attractive one as well, and white is certainly 
much better than any light color that has to be constant- 
ly laundered, A great many piqué frocks are seen—the 
piqué of the softer weaves, not so harsh as it used to be. 
These are attractively 
made with cont and skirt 
and the big fancy collars, 
or else with the blouse- 
waists below a yoke of 
embroidery, and trimmed 
with a bertha of embroid 
ery. The skirt is best 
untrimmed,or with a strip 
of insertion down either 
side of the front breadth. 
Then there should be 
bright ribbons worn. 
The soft plaid sashes are 
very good, or the narrow 
taffeta or moiré ribbon, 
not over a finger in width, 
tied at the back in a bow 
with ends. aaeBpoet? 

There are a great many acre ls 
exquisite little frocks of 
fine lawn, mull, and organ- 
die made up with Valenciennes lace. Very often the real 
lace is used for these. There is always a yoke of the in- 
sertion, with rows of very fine tucks between. The skirt 
has several tucks and a deep hem, so that it can be let 
down if necessary—and it always is necessary. ‘The waist 
should always have a tuck so that it can be lengthened, 
for very often the waist will be outgrown, and if there is 
not a tuck, often an entire new body has to be made. 

Sleeves on children’s frocks are small, but all have a 
puff or some trimming at the top. The necks are finished 
with a band of insertion and a little ruffle of lace. Some- 
times a ribbon is worn tied around that, but the neck 
should be most carefully fitted, and the collar as well, so 
there will be no necessity to put on a ribbon to cover up 
defects, as is very often done. 

All the thin frocks that children wear, particularly the 
white ones, should be worn over a thin skirt of book-mus- 
lin. This can have only a deep hem or two, or three ruf- 
fles; but it is really a necessity with any of the frocks that 
have been Qrenttbed, as the material is so thin that the 
tucks and embroidery of the heavy petticoat, such as all 
children wear made of cambric or lawn, show distinctly, 
and look very ugly, whereas the little skirt of book-mus- 
lin hides all these ugly points, and at the same time holds 
out the skirt satisfactorily. 
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ANSWERS -TO S482 
} CORRESPONDENTS 


DRESS. 


Santa Banpara.—The poplin of which you enclose sample will 
make you a charming gown. It is too heavy and thick to make 
into a close-fitting waist; you must have something that is in a coat 
or jacket shape. A very charming little coat with ehort tails in the 
hack has long straight tabs in front, these tabs covered with white re- 
vers of either ribbed silk or white satin, with the lace overthem. Then 
have an inside vest of white lace; or you can have bine if you choose; 
but, to my mind, keeping it all in the tan and white makes it much 
smarter. In case yon have not enough material to make the jacket 
like the skirt, yon can use a durker velvet, and that looke very charm- 
ing with it. If you do use brown velvet, put in the vest of light bine 
or pink, whichever is most becoming to you. The material is partic- 
ularly well suited to the present style of skirt, and I should think it 
would be best made with the attached flounce. 


Witxespanne.—The black pean de soie gown will be very effective. 
I should advise your covering the body of the waist with lace, put on 
tight-fitting in the back, and iu front loose and soft, with an inside 
vest of pleated chiffon or taffeta silk; the sleeves of black, small, with 
a puff at the top. If you have any jet you can use it in the girdle and 
collar. The skirt should be made on one of the new models, such as 
have been illustrated in the Bazar the last weck or two. The gray and 
white striped taffeta silk will make a pretty gown, and I should trim 
it either with biack velvet ribbon, as you suggest, or with ruchings of 
white. The gray veiling gown I cannot recommend for winter. It 
would be better to buy a cashmere or some very light wool. This will 
be charming lined with the yellow taffeta, made of course with the 
drop ekirt; and using some yellow in the waist. A pretty gown of 
pale gray has a yoke of tucked yellow taffeta. Below the yoke, em- 
broidered on the gray cashmere, is a bow-knot design done in very 
narrow black and white satin ribbon, the black sewed over the white. 
This is easily done at home, and is very effective. The white organdie 
gown I do not approve of; I think you will find it a very poor invest- 
ment, White organdies are very pretty for summer for young girle, 
bat they are not very useful to put into a tronssean for the winter. If 
you want a white gown, and cannot afford a silk, I should advise your 
getting some one of the thinner materials—the grenadines or the white 
nete—and making it up with lace and ribbon, very much on the plan 
of an organdie. I should have it made entirely over white; then by 
wearing different-colored ribbous a change can be made. A biue cloth 
tailor anit will be an excellent investment, made with the coat and 
skirt. The coats thie year are to be mach longer, and have the at- 
tached side pieces. They will be tight-fitting and double-breasted. 
These make very emart gowns, do not require any trimming at all, and 
of course can be worn with the far collar in very cold weather. They 
are good investments always, as they do duty on so many occasions if 
well made and well fitted, and are almost always becoming. 


H. B. H.—The white lace gown that you want to have made will 
look best made after the illustration on page 549, Bazan No. 26. You 
will require great care in making this gown up, and it will need a great 
deal of trimming. A silk lining will aleo be a necessity for it. The 
black grenadine is very pretty indeed, and will make you an exceed- 
ingly emart gown. The pink lining will of course kill the yellow in 
the flowers. Why do you not use yellow lining? Black and yellow 
are always effective. There is an ilinstration on the aame page re- 
ferred to that you will find easy to copy. It will be very good for 
this material, but be sure you get long lines. You can make the gown 
an expensive one or a cheap one, comparatively speaking. If you nse 
lace, it is sure to be expensive, for you mut use the rich and more ex- 
pensive quality—a yellowish guipure, for instance. You can trim it 
with rachings of black ribbon and only just a little lace, as in the il- 
Justration. You do not say for what use you intend the other samples 
you enclosed. The all-black grenadine, I am afraid, you will be disap- 
pointed in. It never makes up very well. I have seen it tried three 
or four times, and never with any very great success, The gray surah 
is, | presume, for a lining or for a house gown. If you use it for a 
gown you will need to trim it with white lace, and just the right shade 
of pink to make it becoming. The red and black striped material will 
make you a good waist, but it should be made very simply—quite on 
the plan of a shirt-waist. 


F. 8. C.—Girls of fourteen wear their hair in one braid—a loose 
braid tied a short distance from the ends with a bow of ribbon. In- 
stead of parting the hair in the middle, it should be parted behind the 
ears, and then the front pieces tied with a bow on the top of the head, 
and the hair pulled forward so that it will look soft. Even when a 
girl wears her hair braided she should arrange the front hair as de- 
scribed. If the hair is naturally curly or wavy, it looks particularly 
well arranged in this fashion ; if it is straight, a good plan is to braid 
it tight at night, and then it will look quite wavy inthe morning. Hot 
irons should never be nsed on a young girl's hair.—It is not necessary 
to wear corset covers over the corset-waist unless a thin onlined frock 
is worn.—Yee, plaid stockings will be worn next winter; indeed, cel- 
ored stockings bid fair to be very fashionable.— You would best consult 
amavicure as to the condition of your nails, bat you can perfectly 
well keep them in order yourself after she tells you what yon would 
best do. A pointed stick of orange wood is better than anything in 
steel to pash back the cuticle around the nail. 


X. ¥. Z.—The Lonis XV1. coat will be fashionable daring the win- 
ter, and will be made in all sorts of materials. I cannot say positively 
whether there will be a paper pattern publixhed of this style of coat, 
but it is probable there will be. , 


Ocroner.—Personally I always think it beet for a bride to wear 
white, and there are 80 many white silks to choose from that are not 
expensive that you can have a gown made that will not cost very 
much. A white corded silk or a taffeta would be good. If you decide 
upon a so-called travelling costume —that is, a walking gown with hat, 
etc.—you would best have one that will do for your reception gown; a 
rich poplin would be the best. The black satin skirt will be more sat- 
isfactory than the taffeta for winter, particularly as youn can wear it 
with your satin evening waists; and with one of the new Louis XVI- 
coats of satin or velvet it will make you the smartest possible recep- 
tion gown. A smart walking gown is quite suitable for any afternoon 
reception, so there is no reason why you should spend more money in 
baying another street gown, particularly if you have the eatin or velvet 
jacket made to wear with the satin skirt. I do not advise yon to in- 
vest largely in fancy waists, Yon will need two or three, but there is 
every reason to believe they will not be considered very smart this 
winter—they have been so commonly worn all summer. The Bazar 
will shortly publish an article on the etiquette of weddings. A smooth- 
faced cloth the new shade of bine or brown will be best for your 


street suit. At any of the large dry-goods shops are the best possible 
dress-making departments, 


Emuua D.—The hat should be made of lace and tulle trimmed with 
orange blossoms and white tips. The bridemaids and maid of honor 
should wear yellow straw or hats the color of the gowns. Black shoes 
and white gloves by all means, excepting the bride, who can wear 
white shoes, A black hat for a bride would be most unsuitable. 


G. A. T.—It is the fashion now for boys to wear sailor suits when 
they are fonr years old. Under the kilt skirts short trousers of the 
same material should be worn, and it is much safer for boys of all 
ages to wear light woollen underwear, shirt and drawers; with these 
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drawers it is not necessary to wear any others.—A damask table-cover 
(white) or a fine linen with some drawn-work will be the best for your 
side table. 

Aw O1» Sunsortuen.—There has been no pattern given, nor will 
there be, of the lace shaw! cape, the description of which was taken 
from a French wrap. 


E. C. D.—There is a shade of light gray that ought to be becoming 
to you; aleo a shade of purple. The dark iron grays will also be suita- 
ble. Black and white are always effective, particularly for women as 
they grow older. 


Mary H.—An article on the subject you wish information about 
will be published shortly. You should wear as long a corset as possi- 
ble, and lace it with a separate lace from the waist down. Put on the 
corset with the lace as loose as possible, and then tighten it gradually 
during the day. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Awxrovs.—Yon are quite right, my dear friend, not to want to drag 
on in “that way ” all the rest of your life, especially since “ that way” 
does not mean a happy way: Your present occupation, one into 
which you were forced, yon tell me, by a loss of wealth, is not congenial 
to you, and you make but little money at it. Very probably it wears 
on you more than it otherwise would, simply because you have discov- 
ered how little progress there is in it for yon. To be unsuccessful 
wearies one as no congenial occupation ever tires, 

Many women have succeeded in earning a comfortable living by 
raising chickens, violets, mushrooms, and vegetables, But in all the 
cases which have come to my knowledge, except one, they have not 
had to buy the land apou which to make their firetexperiments. One 
woman, who supported a blind brother, told me that she was in danger 
of losing the house her father had left her, and to save it she went to 
work with her chickens. The one exception just referred to was that 
of a young womau who bought an abandoned farm in Connecticnt, 
She failed with ber mushrooms, But then she did not make a fair 
experiment, leaving much of her work to others, and not living at her 
farm during the winter months, so that her experience is hardly one to 
discourage you. She paid about three hundred dollars for her farm. 
She was near enough to the railroad to send ber prodnce to town. She 
made enough by the apples she raised and sold to pay the interest 
on her mortgage. Remember, then, if you attempt a conntry place for 
the raising of either chickens or flowers, to look after the work your- 
self, deputing nothing to any one, until, like a general, you are thorongh- 
ly trained to direct. And be sure to be near enough toa railroad or 
market so that your wares do not lie a drug upon your hands because 
of no means of transporting them elsewhere. 

There have been women alsosuccessfnl in the other work you name— 
that of renting furnished rooms. An apartment pays its own rent in 
that way. But the fewer your rooms, the more you will fgel the loss 
of a lodger, and the wisest course would perhaps be to take a larger 
place at first. Forty-second Street and Fourteenth ought to repre- 
sent your limits in locality. Below Fourteenth, except in certain neigh- 
borhoods, business houses prevail, and above them, again, with certain 
exceptions, larger houses prevail, until the neighborhood of cheaper 
flats is reached. Persons who want to take furnished rooms need to 
be near their places of work, which is another reason why the locality 
named would be the best tochoose. The general tendency seems now 
to be toward renting houses from October 1. It used to be from May 
1. But too many places were given up for the summer months to 
make the landlord happy. 

Your sister at thirty-six is too old for the other undertaking you 
mention—that of studying music in order to teach it. At her age the 
discouragement which would come from finding herself obliged to hold 
her own against a younger and better-equipped body of young men 
and women would be too great. It would be much better to give her- 
self to something in which the competition is not so great. An occu- 
pation in which the interests are always widening and the horizon 
brightening is better for the courage and more stimulating to the en- 
deavor. 


Heten.—Put yonrself in communication with some college or sci- 
entific school, and you will get the information you require in regard 
to the study of electricity. The best advice will be given you. Some 
knowledge of chemistry is required, of couree. You will be told all 
that yon need to know. There is the School of Mines at Columbia, 
the Scientific School at Yale, the School of Technology at Boston, Be 
definite, and come directly to your point. If possible, when you have 
read the letters, the pamphiets, or circulars sent to you, have a personal 
interview with some one of the professors in the department. But do 
not try this until you have equipped yourself with definite questions 
on definite lines, Otherwise your visit will be more or less of an in- 
trusion. A visitor who knows nothing of what he wants except in a 
vague way ought to go to a doctor first, in order to sce if he has some 
physical malady which makes him undecided and aimless. A pro- 
fessor, or any one who occupies a place of authority, cannot afford the 
time to listen to rambling appeals, but always stands ready to help 
and advise those who have definite lines to pursue. Now do not 
imagine that I think you are likely to make any of these mistakes. 
Your own letter is so direct that it promises well for any interview 
you may ask for. 

Have nothing in your nursery that cannot be taken up and washed. 
A hard-wood floor, with rugs or not, as you like, is best; but if that is 
out of the question, pat down a matting rather than a carpet. Ido not 
advise mattings for a nursery, only, as they can be washed and scrubbed, 
they are decidedly better than carpet», Carpets will smell after many 
things have been dropped on them, will retain the dast and harbor 
germs, and wil] prove a dangerous and uncomfortable factor in 1! 
life of the household. Paint the floor, if you cannot do better, and be 
sure to have any rug you use taken np and shaken once a week, at 
any rate. Be sure to have one big empty table in your nursery. Its 
valne is never appreciated as it should be, It can serve so many pur- 
pores, Indeed, if I could furnish a house just as I wanted—a louse 
to be comfortable and happy in—I should always have a great table in 
it, on which nothing was to stand permanently, but on which every- 
thing could be laid. In a nursery a table about which the children 
can gather, on which they can lay their possessions, and under which 
they can play if they will, is almoet a necessity. It must not be the 
table on which you put their books at night, or a table on which the 
nurse keeps her work-basket by day or piles the mending ready for 
her attack. It must be a table which, as I have just suggested, is always 
available, always ready, always in a condition to lend itself to what- 
ever demands are made upon it, like an amiable nurse. 

Of course I hope that the children’s nursery is not a room which 
muat be occupied both by night and day. It is so much better te have 
a sleeping-apartment and a living-room detached. Bat if that is not 
possible for you, then air it thoroughly, wash as many things as you 
can, and keep your children out of it as many hours as possible. Nev- 
er use any but wash materials for curtains in it. I do not quite fancy 
the fashion of having a nursery wall-paper of designe especially 
adapted for children. The designs which come on such paper usually 
distract from the pictures on the wall, and these pictures are quite as 
important as anything elee as an educational influence. 

The furnishing of your other rooms I will, with your permission, 
leave until another time. My letter is now so long. 


Rorta.—I have not forgotten yon all this time, dear child, only there 
were a great many persons before you, To wait one’s turn, I know, 
is not always easy; still much of life is made up of it. 

Experience will nitimaiely have to be your sister's teacher; and no 
Matter how much she studies by herself, until and unless that which 
she has acquired has been tested in its results, she can hardly feel her- 
self really qualified to goon, She may etudy many parts, and fill her- 
self with knowledge, bat unless all this can be expressed so that a 
public can be made to see and to feel it, she has failed in that which 
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she has undertaken to do. And yet nothing will avail her so much 
just now as making the best of her upportunities in the way of 
study. Are you where you can d any advantages in the way 
of correct speaking ? Many a promising young actress has been ruined 
by an accent that betrays some locality, and impresses her hearers as 
vulgar and uncultivated. A right manner of speaking is of paramoant 
importance to an actress. She must learn to speak like a lady when 
she plays a lady’s part, and she must speak like an educated person when 
she plays the part of one supposed to have been educated. You do not 
want a courtier to pronouuce heart Aart, or person pussin, Therefore 
let her constant aim be to improve and cultivate her speech. 

Then let her read and let her observe. Both are necessary. Read- 
ing will widen her understanding, and observation will enav‘e her to 
acquire methods by which her ideas may be conveyed. Study the peo- 
ple about her constantly, in order to see how they convey their mean- 
ings. If one is more forcible, or more picturesque, or more fascinating, 
study that person, and the way in which the several impressions are 
conveyed. To learn to play as some distinct individual about you be- 
haves will do as much for an actress as to be able to create in stories 
what are called local types. Many reputations have been won by 
them. 

But, more than all these, let her think ; let her try, to get at the real 
man or woman within, and then see what would be the necessary, the 
logical, and artistic way of expressing that which she has felt. 

And now, my dear Rath, I hope that your great risterly affection 
may be a blessing to you both, and that both of you will be happy. 
And in whatever paths you follow, with earnestness and truth on 
your side, you will override not only all obstacles, but all mistakes as 
well, 





M. R. 8.—Thank you for your kind words about our help to you, 
Every one is at present more or less of a law unto herself or himeelf 
about wearing mourning and following the prescribed mourning cue- 
toma, but it seems to me that there is only one answer possible to your 
question asking whether or not a widow who has left off her mourn- 
ing veil, but continues to wear decp mourning, shall have a black 
border on her visiting-cards ? Certainly, as long as she is in mourning, 
a widow should use black-bordered cards and black-bordered station- 
ery; the border need not be wide, but it shonld be there to indicate 
that she still wears mourning. 


GOOD FORM. 


A. B.—The inflexible rule for sending wedding invitations isa that 
the friends and relatives of the bride and groom must be treated alike, 
and no partiality shown to those on either side. Therefore, if the 
bride is to invite her near friends and relatives to the wedding cere- 
mony, and send invitations to her friends generally to the reception 
afterwards, you, the groom, must invite your near friends and relatives 
to the ceremony also, and send invitations to the reception to all on 
your own and your parents’ calling lists, The fact that you reside at 
a distance, and consequently the majority of your friends will be un- 
able to attend the function, makes no Wifference; they muet be treated 
with the same consideration as the bride's friends who will be present. 
You need not fear that your friends will consider the invitations as 
merely a hint for a wedding-present. On the other hand, they would 
be sure to feel slighted and hutt if you did not invite them and they 
learned that the invitations to the bride's friends had been general. 
So make ont your list on exactly the same basis that the bride makes 
out hers, and you will be perfectly correct. 


A Svunsoumer.—You ask for full directions for giving a garden 
party—an August entertainment, I imagine, as you want an early 
answer, and as our out-door days of entertaining are almost over for 
this season. The answer to * Rose” in Bazan No, 26 may give you 
some suggestions, but your entertainment must differ from the rose 
party in many particulars. Word the invitations in either of the fol- 
lowing forms : 

Mrs. William Smith 
At Home 
Tuesday, August Thirtieth, 
at four o'clock. 
Garden Party. (Address. } 
Or, more formally: : 


Mrs. William Smith 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Warsou's 
company on Tuesday, August Thirtieth, 
from four votil seven o'clock. 
Garden Party. [Addresa.} 
Add R. 8. V. P. under the “Garden Party” on either of the invita- 
tions if you want anewers, and send ont the invitations about ten days 
before the date of the function. Why not make this particuiar séte 
champétre into a patriotic party, as entertainments of this order are so 
very much the fashion at present? Confine the colors of your decora- 
tions to red, white, and bine, and drape cheese-cloth of these shades 
about the halls and receiving-rooms and on the verandas, Hang 
American flags and bunting about the grounds, and hang red, white, 
and bine colored lanterns on the boughs of the trees. In Augnet our 
so-called national flower, golden - rod, will juet be in season, and it 
will be the most appropriate thing to use for flower decoration, Bank 
it in masses in the fireplaces and in the corners of the rooms, and have 
huge pots of it on the verandas and on the grounds, and combine it 
with growing palms and p!‘ants, for the latter always make the best 
kind of a background. Does not this plan appeal to you? It would 
if you could have attended a féte champétre that I wae invited to 
lately. At this entertainment even the dresses of the hostess and her 
attendants were in keeping. They wore white gowns with sashes and 
bows of our national colors, and received on a wide veranda standing 
under a draped American flag; they made an attractive picture, and 
the whole affair was well carried ont. Musicians played national aire 
softly during the first part of the entertainment, when the hostess was 
receiving, and later, when they played for the young people tu dance, 
almost all the dance music was adaptations or variations of national 
nire. Even the refreshment table was decorated in red, white, and bine. 
Flags flew from all quarters, and the individual ices were decorated 
with tiny silk flags, while the forms were muskets, knapsacks, cocked 
hats, druma, and small-sized soldiers, Indeed, the eubject that filled 
all our hearts was brought home to us in every pretty kind of way, and 
you could not do better than to follow the same lines in your enter- 
taining. Asa garden party is par excellence an ont-door féte, particu- 
lar attention must be paid to the ont-door arrangements; the grounds, 
decorated with flags and lanterns, should be illuminated by lighted 
candles in the lanterns when the darkness comes on. Ont-door games 
should be provided—tennis, archery, a few holes for a “ putting 
match "—and, if you like, provide prizes for the winners in the different 
contests, A tent under which an amateur fortune-teller reads palms 
is always a popular feature of any such entertainment, and last, 
dancing, after the refreshments have been served, should finixh the 
féte. If possible have the supper out-of-doors, at little tables on the 
lawn or on a veranda, and serve as many warm-weather dishes as you 
can procure. This is the menu I would suggest to have at about six 
o'clock : 
Iced bouillon. 
Creamed sweethreads, 
Jellied tongue, chicken salad, sandwiches, 
Tomatoes stuffed with foie gras. 
Ices and cake. 
Coffee. 


Serve iced tea and iced coffee throughout the repast, and from the be- 
ginning to the end of the entertainment have lemonade and frappé in 
large punch-bowls placed on small tables with punch-glasses in con- 
venicnt places. 
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SUMMER COSTUMES. 


BLUE veiling gown with guipure lace is a very ef- 
\ fective costume for summer wear, and there are so 
uny different shades of blue that it is perfectly possible 
» choose one that is becoming. In this gowfi part of the 
vaist is made of guipure lace, and the material, which is 
put on in folds from the right shoulder, is draped across 
nl fastens at the left. The skirt is in accordion-pleated 
pattern with bands of guipure entredeux, The sleeves 
ire small and laid in folds 
Poplin gowns will be worn during the autumn and 
winter ind already there are some seen on cool days. 
They are all of them exceedingly pretty, and the skirts 
hang very well in the present fashion. A gown of light 
gray poplin is made with a panel at the left side, showing 
in accordion-pleating of white satin; at the top of the 
eam on both sides of the panel is an embroidery worked 
n the poplin. The waist is made with a deep yoke of 
icked white satin, and the upper part of the sleeves is 
lso of white satin. The embreidery is repeated again on 
b ver part of the waist and forms a vest in front. 
Belted coats are much the fashion for women who are 
oug-waisted enough to wear them. A smart gown made 
this style has acdouble basque to the coat, square-shaped 
ibs on the shoulder, a wide flaring collar, and odd-shaped 
rs, double also, and faced with white moiré 
White waists are as fashionable as ever, and are made 


p in white mousseline de soie and lace A pretty design 
las a yoke of bias tucks, and below the yoke a band of 
wh lace over a very full ruffle of white taffeta silk. 
lhe waist fastens at one side, and the band of lace and 
ruffle tapers down into a point at the belt. The sleeves 
have a puff at the top, a band ef lace, and six wide tucks 


Jabot vest fronts are very useful with the different open 

jackets that are worn. A new design of lace and ribbon 
is a Wide bow at the throat, and rows of the ribbon are 
ved down on the lace 











BLUE VEILING WITH GUIPURE LACE, 


iN EVEN BALANCE. 
‘ip go through the term of years 

that make up an average life fair 
ly, justly, strongly, and decently is no 
small accomplishment It requires 
much of training, of thought, of in- 
sight, and of judgment. There is a 
silent creed of getting—to get and to 
get on —that seems to take early posses 
sion of every man and woman. Repu 
tation riches, placement friends, 
knowledge, ideas, comfort, happiness, B 
ire to be gathered and garnered in due . 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


simply two things, food and shelter; how it gets them is 
of no account. Each member lives exclusively on its own 
account, an indolent, selfish, backsliding life. Parasitism 
is a grave crime. It is a breach of the law of evolution.” 

Purasitism, in its many degrees and stages, may be a con- 
scious or an unconscious condition. ‘* Why, madam,” 
said a French gentleman, ‘“‘I know a man, poor and 
with a pittance of income. He has lived. in Paris for 
years easily and comfortably without a stroke.of work. 
lie has a list of acquaintances and friends, and is ever on 
the alert to make more. He dines- with each in turn at 
stated intervals, handsomely and freely. He keeps it up, 
I assure you, as a business, a regular means of liveli- 
hood.” 

But extremes do not cover the type. The orchid has a 
suggestion as an emblem. It blooms and blossoms in 
beauty and varied coloring, and only the botanist and the 
florist seek out and know the poverty of its root, the se- 
cret of its life. It graces the salon, crowns the bouquet, 
all the same for the time being. The mistletoe clings to 
the oak, and enjoys the sunlight and the sway. It swings 
itself from tree to tree with the coming of seed-time, and 
its leaves are ever shining and green for the. holiday 
féte. It is all so simple, so easy, this trend and slip along 
the road to parasitism. It requires but small effort to 
shine in reflected light; to follow plans that have been 
evolved by another's judgment, to give forth ideas from 
another's reading; to follow prayers that are the inspira- 
tion of one more devout; to dispense when another has 
earned. The end is the same, unless there be sometime 
an awakening, a reaction, certain depletion and reversion. 


In the windings and twistings of daily life it is rather 
difficult to clearly define the line between self-dependence 
and continued borrowing of thought and action; to de- 
termine the balance of consideravion and advancement of 
self with entire fairness to others. But the habit of tracing 
it grows. ‘The faithful search aud analysis of the ways 
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WHITE MOUSSELINE WAIST. 


tique absolute of books, music, the play, etc., without per- 
sonal knowledge or mental process of his own—the two 
ure alike merely a sieve, a tube for the current of other 
people's thought, even if there be excuse from the touch 
of deadness of conscience. In pro- 
fessional circles thoughts and ideas 











proportion, as quickly, as easily, albeit 
us cheaply, as possible. There is usu 
ally but litthe—indeed no account taken 
at all of the necessity for a strength of 
character that must in the mean time be acquired, if the 
individual self is to be in balance, to hold true value and 
relation with these gifts of the gods. Few are strong 
enough to bear creditably the weight of early inheritance 
or of sudden and easy acquisition. The self must keep 
even pace in development and growth with the inerease of 
opportunity and circumstance, or it will stand eventually 
diminished, dwarfed, and stunted 


POPLIN GOWN 


A favorite author in a close and searching analysis of 
forms and types, classes all organisms that take their sus 
tenance from others of their kind as “ parasites.” He 
defines the nature of the parasite, its gradual loss of parts 
and retrogression in the scale. He makes a distinction 
between the weakness and degradation of the absolute 
parasite and the struggles and lacks and gradual degener 
ation of the semi-parasite; but with fearless embracing 
aweep he calls them one and all ‘‘ paupers—paupers of 
pature ‘* The parasite,” he continues, “‘ has no thought 
for its race, for perfection in any shape or form. It wants 
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am! means of daily 
build, the sources 
of nutrition—mor- 
al, mental, and phy- 
sical — soon clears 
the mist. The 
grade of personal- 
ity may disappoint, 
but it will be hon- 
est and true. The 
woman of fashion 
who seizes—and in 
some cases utilizes 
in advance — her 
friends’ ideas of 
gowns, bonnets, 
decoration dinners, 
and the like, and 








have ap absolute marketable value. 
They are personal and individual, as 
much the capital stock at command 
. as the coupons of the bondholder, 
only the question of trespass cannot 
be so easily fixed. A French dress 
maker met the demur and reluctance 
of a fashionable patron at the excess 
of the charges beyond those of the 
grand magasins with the telling 
stroke: *‘ Ah, madame, it is not the 
material of the gown at all, at all! It 
is the design—all new and original! 
One must pay for ideas, you kuow!” 





JABOT VEST FRONT. 


Society in its very nature and or- 
ganization is a guild, a syndicate, a 
kind of club. Its members have dif- 
ferent and varied talents, and each 
is expected to contribute of his kind 
for the advance, the progress, the 
benefit, or the entertainment of the 
whole. He who essays to enter the 
guild, if he be fair and honest, needs 
to consider the constitution and by- 
laws, and to realize that from the 
moment of entrance, silently but 
surely, will come the demand for 
yearly, monthly, weekly, daily dues. 
If he have no stock, no position, no 
money, no influence, no aptitude, he 
cannot with clear face seek to hold 
place. The man who can give grand 
dinners needs the man of ideas to 
make them brilliant, and the balance 
is even. The woman who arranges 
receptions, luncheons, causeries, 
mectings, bas a right to expect from 
exch guest some fair equivalent, 
some gift of talent, some charm of 
personality, or brilliancy of con- 
verse, some current coin. There are, 
of course, occasions of charity and 
graciousness that include the lame, 
the halt, and the blind, but these 
are not in the count. Sailors have 
a proverb that seems to hold the 
idea in a nutshell: ‘‘ The man who 








the man who takes 
the reviewer's cri- 


COSTUME WITH BELTED COAT. 


is in at the mess, must be in at the 
watch.” 
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FOULARD GOWNS. 


A mother said to her daughter, just entering the more 
serious duties of womanhood: ‘* My child, 1 would shield 
you, would keep from you troubles and sorrows. Think 
well of what you do.” The reply was the thought of a 
philosopher: ** Well, it seems to me that the troubles and 
sorrows are a part of my life. You have cer- 
tainly bad yours, and have borne them, and they 
have helped tomake you what you are. Let me 
have mine; they belong to me.” 

In the master’s atelier there is one central 
model, but the point of view with each student 
in the circle is different, and if they be faithful, 
no two of the reproductions are alike. He who 
follows his neighbor's lines is never an artist; he 
is a miserable copyist, and his work misses the 
strength and vigor, the tone and depth of color, 
in the original In the broader circles of the 
world the rule follows its course: weakness and 
dependence bring their own penalty 

The flash of the lantern of truth would find 
the modern parasite in unusual places, at strange 
and curious turns. Ench in his own place can 
determine his title to innings. Whose toil— 
whose harvest—whose sheaves are gathered? 

As the ancient Florentines said of themselves, 
one may “lack initiative,” may ask for sympa 
thy, for counsel, for aid of judgment, and yet 
stand on a personal basis. One may insist upon 
the working of each thought, each bit that comes 
into the life, over and over through the mint of 
personality, until it will have the clear clean 
stamp of a new issue - 

The exhilaration of work, of successful 
thought and effort, cannot be transferred. It 
comes only with hope and struggle and attain- 
ment. The flowers of life even are bereft of 
their sweetest association if accepted forever and 
forever from the hand of florist or friend. There 
is no knowledge of the varied company of gar- 
den and field, the lily and the rose, the laurel and 
the daisy, how they grow in the dew of the 
morning and the peace of the night. 

Emma Morrett Tyna. 


SUMMER GOWNS. 

MAUVE foulard gown has the waist and 
skirt equally close-fiuing, and is only re- 
deemed from the utmost simplicity by broad in- 
sertions of appliqué guipure, which cross the 
waist and skirt in double rows. A white mous- 
seline de soie plastron and cravat fill out the 

throat. The belt is of mauve silk. 
A foulard gown in the ever-popular blue and 
white is trimmed spirally, with a graduated 
flounce on the skirt, starting from the waist on 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


the left side, cross- 
ing the front, and 
going around the 
ottom. The waist 
is draped to the 
left side, where it 
runs into a jabot. 
The sleeves and 
deep collar are of 
guipure lace, the 
plastron and band 
collar of tucked 
lawn 

A blue and white 
striped linen gauze 
gown has a pleat- 
ed flounce on the 
skirt, headed by a 
band of blue and 
white embroidery. 
The body of the 
waist is pleated 
below a_ pointed 
yoke of the em- 
broidery, with 
small epaulettes 

A heliotrope fig- 
ured organdie has 
a gathered flounce 
around. the skirt, 
headed by a 
curved band of 
insertion. The 
waist has a pleated 
vest of heliotrope 
silk, forming a 
round yoke at the 
neck, and edged 
with a band of 
embroidery and 
double revers of 
the organdie. 


A CUP OF 
TEA. 
oben, are 

many of our 
poorer classes, 
chiefly those occu- 
pied at home with 
the needle or oth- 
erwise, the staple 
of whose diet is 
bread and tea, the 
tea being in the 
greater = propor- 
tion; and so used 
to this diet do they 
become that they 
relish no other so 
well. It would be 
wise for them in 
their reliance upon 
this gentle stint- 
ulant to choose 
those teas that are 
the most healthy 
—that is to say, 
those that have in them the least tannin—and to under- 
stand that the cheap tea is very apt to be injurious, both 
to nerves and digestion, in all but exceptionally strong 
people, and that the more expensive teas are those which 
are the most likely to aid nutrition 
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FIGURED ORGANDIE GOWN FOR MIDDLE-AGED LADY. 
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When the water of which the tea is made is hard—that 
is, has in it much lime or other mineral matter—it is best 
to add to it some bicarbonate of soda or saleratus, as 
that makes it soft; and soft water, it is well known, ex 
tracts from the herb’ more of its proper quality. It has 
been asserted that by powdering or grinding tea, as coffee 
is ground, a saving of more than half could be effected. 

Tea in itself is sustaining, and the least in the world 
stimulating, and the temperature at which usually it is 
drunk adds to this effect. It often restores the equi 
librium of tired nerves when not too tired. it has a de 
eidedly beneficial although temporary effect upon the 
intellect, and it enables one to forego an amount of sleep 
on occasion when that is requisite; it is of course un 
necessary to say that the occasion should be a very seldom 
one, as Nature will always have her revenges if abused. 
Besides helping one to endure fatigue, it ofien prevents 
the sensation of hunger; by increasing the action of the 
skin it is cooling in hot weather, although the very op- 
posite in cold; it clears the befogged brain, and it is an 
excellent tonic in neuralgic headaches. 

But when all this is said, it is to be understood also 
that tea is not a drink to be enjoyed with absolute free- 
dom. Too much of it will create gastric trouble, cause 
disturbances of the heart, excite the nerves with a ruinous 
tension, make ringing in the ears, and yellow blotches on 
the skin. A person subject to worry should drink as 
little tea as possible. 
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YOUNG LADY'S GARDEN-PARTY COSTUME 


There is always something pathetic 
about the sight of poor old women sitting 
down to their ‘‘ dish of tea,” with all the 
anticipation and relish that the gourmet 
brings to his amontilmdo or his hock. 
If you have ever had occasion to visit 
the very poor habitually, even when in 
the almshouse, you will remember that 
they looked to you for afew “drawings 
of tea” more eagerly than for anything 
else you could give thent; and they 
knew well that you would give them 
nothing of less virtue than that you 
drank yourself.. If the truth were 
known, it would probably be discovered 
that they have been accustomed in their 
lives to tea of a little better grade than 
that which you have allowed yourself, 
for it is their great pleasure and perhaps 
their one dissipation, certainly their one 
universal extravagance. It may be that 
the reason it does or seems to do them 
no harm is because they cannot afford it 
in quantity, and they do not, as a rule, 
make it strong enough to corrode the 
spoon, but treat it, if as a necessity, yet 
also as a delicacy, and a bit of refinement 
too. 

And who will grudge them their warm- 
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ing, cheering. innocent cup? 
seen the frank enjoyment they take in this 
litle revel of theirs, it bas occurred to us 
that while there may be greater beneficences, 
there can be few more welcome than would 


When we have | 


be the founding of a provision, under official | 


trust, that should give to such as chose to 
accept it a monthly stipend of the sort of 
tea they prefer; and we have pictured with 
the pleasure of reading some simple and 
touching romance the delight of some impe 
cunious old dame who at some time found 
herself all at once the possessor of a whole 
chest of tea, and of the way she would call 
her weighbors in and seud them every one 
home rich 


WOMAN'S VOICE IN SPEECH. 
BY ADA STERLING 
V.—ARTICULATION—TIMBRE 


] DEKFECT articulation once attained, all 
other requisites for pure musical speech 
fullow swiftly upon its heels; for to properly 
ute compels into action every muscle 
throat und head, whether great or 
which is directly concerned in voice 
pro huction and its constant practice trains 
and strengthens the muscles in a manner far 
in advance of any other defined system for 
the perfecting of the human voice. 

l'o perfectly articulate presupposes a mo 
bility of the lips, a flexibility of the tonue, 
and a keen perception of differing sounds 
not always inborn, but susceptible of cultiva- 
tion. To atiain these necessary qualifica- 


articu 


tne 
small 


tions, there is hardly a more complete system | 


of practice than that to be found in the cor 


rect study of our English alphabet. By very 
little analysis we aware that 
the careful pronunciation of each vowel and 
consonant requires several muscular efforts, 
in which the entire set of voice-producing 
agents are concerned 

Beginning with the primal letter A, we 
quickly discover its three separate sounds 
and the several efforts necessury to produce 
them. Thus in producing this letter we 
first think it and will its existence. Instant 
ly the obedient breath and glottis (the two 
edges of the vocal bands which meet in 
preparation for tone) act. If these agents 
were left to create the entire letter we should 
hear but an ill-defined meaningless sound; 


soon become 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


it very succinctly :* ‘‘ The stream of breath 
is stopped in speech in three main ways— 
by actual contact between the root of the 
tongue and the palate (a round surface 
aguinst a hollow one), the tip of the tongue 
and the teeth (a sharp against a flat surface), 
and the upper and lower lips (two flat sur- 
faces) 
sonant letters, g guttural, d dental, d labial, 
are.produced. If we blow instead of breathe, 
a slight change is made throughout the vocal 
orgauns—viz., the glottis is thrown open, the 
chords no longer sound, and the shape which 
the organs take at the places where the 

meet and part is varied; hence the smooth 
surd letters, ¢ (k) guttural, ¢ dental), p labial. 
These are mutes. If, when the breath is 
stopped, the veil be raised which separates 
the nose from the pharynx, the resonance of 


If a sonant breath be stopped, the | 





the nasal cavity gives m in ng guttural, x | 


dental, m labial; 7 and r are trills. Each 
consonant stands for two sounds—viz., the 
closing of the organs, ap; and the opening 
of them, pa 

Thus is proved that for actual develop- 
ment of clean articulation, timbre, and vocal 
equipoise we may find in our alphabet full 
and potent factors which compel the neces- 
sury activity in the minute muscles of the 
throat, nose, and mouth more perfectly than 


| does any other devised system of exercise. 


By daily and persistent experiment with its 
letters, the student will find herself able to 
presently detect the swelling of the pharynx 
(the real ‘‘ voice-box”’), and trace the ring 


ing, resonant sound as it traverses the vocal | 


path before it escapes into the open. 


The analytical study and practice of the | 


various letters, seeking to give to each its 
separate and composite sounds (it is com- 
puted that in the pronunciation of the vow- 
els alone there are thirty-six clearly distin- 
guishable sounds, and nearly thfee times this 
number spring from the correct utterance of 
the consonants in their 


various combina- | 


| tions), will discover surprising activities in | 
the tongue, the inner cheek, pharynx, and | 


throat, of which the indifferent or careless 
speaker had not hitherto dreamed. 
Experimental study in this field, however 
slight, yields an immediate vocal recompense 
to the student. When the organs of speech 


} are directed intelligently they warm to their 


but the tongue symputhetically rises to their | 


aid, barring the bréath for a second, but al- 
most immediately forming itself into a voice- 
canal, through which the perfect sound is- 
sues, 

A careful analysis of the vowels coupled 
with articulate experiment in this way will 
bring into action, without placing undue 


work, and the voice is colored with a quality 


which we, seeking to name its illusive but | 


beautiful character, call timbre. 

In working to attain this result, each de- 
fined sound should be practised with the 
sharp glottic stroke or attack. The half 


uttered vowel should be held ‘‘as a sweet 
| morsel” upon the tongue until its presence 


thought upon them, all the organs of speech, | 


and develop a power of quick aural discrim- 
ination which is, as has been said in a previ- 
ous chapter, the most valuable of aids to 
vocal culture, 
terance to a husky, coarse, or unmusical tone 
(when this discrimination has once been 
aroused), she is immediately unhappy until 
it has been banished from her mind by a new 
und clear tone. It is here that the glottic 
stroke, strongly given, performs wonderful 
feats, freeing the voice of all strictures, en- 
larging the tone, vitalizing and coloring it. 
The glottic stroke is, to speak simply, but 
the quick, sharp, clear utterance of sound, 
produced by the sudden activity of breath 
in the glottis. By its use the voice docs not 
creep luzily out of the throat, tinged with 


Should the student give ut- | 


inertia or other depressing qualitics, but | 
rather with a sharp determinate cry or tone | 
clicking into the silence about it like the clean | 


stroke of a hammer upon stcel. The tone so 
produced rings clear and resonant, and tlie 
voice suddenly acquires the enviable timbre 
which it formerly lacked 

Not many women are brave enough to 
persist in the practice ‘of this glottic action 
(except where an actual need 
training the voice professionally); for self- 
effacement, in so far as refraining from mak 
ing a noise is concerned, is almost ineradi 
cably bred in our real woman, and the new 
ringing, carrying quality which is unexpect 
edly brought to light under such vocal ex 
ercise fills her with sudden fear lest she be 
overheard 
spent in acquiring this glottic attack, even 
although it involved shutting one’s self in a 
closed room, will return golden interest to 
the woman ambitious to pussess a beautiful 
veice for public use or private satisfaction 

But here again the discriminating ear must 
guide, teaching the investigator the differ 
ence between mere dynamic loudness and 
the clear resonance resulting from the deci 
sive glottic action, and which may be pres- 
ent In the softest tone. Ponderosity of 
sound is often wholly devoid of resonance, 
and not infrequently degenerates into merely 
cumbersome vocalism. The most admirable 
public speakers eschew mere vocal loud- 
ness, sluce this often defeats its own ends; 
but the clear tone which proceeds from pre 
cise glottic action will travel more effectual- 
ly in great spaces (though using up but a 
moderate amount of physical strength) than 
could the heavier body, which rarely pos- 
seases vocal buoyancy. 

The glottic stroke shonld be practised in 
connection with the vocal analysis of the 
alphabet (otherwise described as articula 
tion), since it ‘involves the first movements 
of the parts exercised in speech. As to 
the supplementary parts and their behavior, 
the following tersely put matter explains 


exists for | 





| the dealer from whom the 





is recognized by the conscious surrounding 
parts, its duration and variation being gov- 
erned by the will directing it. 
the letter A, beginning with the positive 
glottic action, is at first but a flat a-a, round 
ing with the aid of the tongue into ai, and 
ending with a pronounced ee, the perfect 
forming of the letter having required the con- 
scious formation of three different sounds— 
a-a, ai, ee—io complete it 

Exercises of this kind infuse a gradual 
roundness and liquidity into the voice, and 
should be swiftly adopted by all who are 
ambitious to charm as speakers. 

* Professor Francis A. March. 


Apvice TO Mornexns.—MRrs, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—{ Adv.) 





BEST BECAUSE NATURAL. 

Tue market is flooded with so-called baby foods. 
Experience demonstrates that scientifically prepared 
cow’s milk is the best when the natural supply fails. 
Gail Boraen Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 4 the best 
infant food.—{ Adv.] 
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Announcement! 


Yet ten minutes of each day | 


FEeDER’s POMPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 


having now been on the market two years, 
its supereminent merits have been estab- | 
lished by the test of time; now, therefore, 
we guarantee the durability of the article 
as follows: 


WE WILL MAIL A NEW SKIRT 
LENGTH of Feder's Pom- 
padour to any person who, 
having used it, does not find 
that it OUTWEARS THE SKIRT. 
Claims under 
this guarantee 
should be forwarded through 





goods were bought. Dealers 
throughout the country have 
been notified of this guarantee. The 
genuine goods have the name FEDER’S 
stamped on every yard, and are wound 
on spools bearing the above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


Established 1847. 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 





In this way | 
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. Kusifoam 


POOR Richard's Infallible Remedy 

for the Toothache: “Wash the root 
of an aching tooth in Elder Vinegar, 
and let it dry half an hour in the sun, 
after which it will never ache more.” 


THE MODERN WAY. 


Keep the teeth clean and the gums 
healthy through the use of the perfect 
liquid dentrifice, 


Rusifoam, 


carrying into effect the maxim,— “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 

Popular Price, 25 cents. All Druggists. 
We mail sample on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, 





Mass. 




















winter dress or light evening 













NEARSILK 


The new lining. alike for the of a hea 
attached to 
The black of these 


goods is of the fam- 
ous NUBIAN dye. 


All imitations lack 
the remarkable qual- 
ities of genuine 

NEARSILK, 
and are apt to rain 
your gown. 














$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 





= MOHAIR BRAID SKIRT BINDING 


“New Manhattan” 


5-yard piece, 16 cents. 


“The National” 


S-yard piece, 10 cents. 
Can be had in all colors and black, 
also on our patented reels of 36 yards. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
asso ent of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
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Fr N TS wanted to solicit subscriptions 

for THE AMERICAN 
QUEEN, the best fifty - cent monthly woman's home 
magazine in the United States. Our premiums enable 
agents to earn money and do & large business. Write 
to-day for our special offer. Address : > 
THE AMERICAN QUEEN, 78-80 Walker St., N.Y. 









Rverybody’s Books 


Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents each. 


Everybody’s Guide to Music 


With Illustrated Chapters on Singing 
and the Cultivation of the Voice ; 
Full and Explicit Helps to the Piano 
and Organ ; Complete Dictionary of 


Musical Terms. By Jostan Booru. 
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Everybody’s 

Book of Correct Conduct 
By 
FRENCH 


Being Hints on Every-day Life. 
Lady Coun and M. 
SHELDON. 


Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopzedia 


Of Things Worth Knowing, Things 
| Difficult to Remember, and Tables 
of Reference. 


Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book 

By Cuarves Nispet and Don Lemon. 
Revised and Edited by James 
Ba.Lpwin, Ph.D. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
” cis on the Selvedge of Black 
Dress Goods 
Guarantees Good Wear. 





























HARPER Gy! g?BROTHERS 


@ NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Biographical Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s Complete Works 


THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION COMPRISES ADDITIONAL MATERIAL AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS, SKETCHES, AND DRAWINGS, DERIVED FROM THE AUTHOR’S ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS AND 
NOTE - BOOKS. EDITED, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTIONS, BY ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
April 15: VANITY FAIR June 15: YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS 
May 17: PENDENNIS July 15: BARRY LYNDON 


Sketch Books 
The Paris Sketch Book of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh; The Irish Sketch Book; and Notes of 
a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo.. By Wittiam Makepeace THACKERAY. 
With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations and Ten Wood-cuts by the Author. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 75. 


The authorized life of Thackeray has, in accordance with his own expressed desire, never been written. His 
life is in his books, and Mrs. Ritchie has written, as an introduction to each volume, a memoir of the book itself. 
The illustrations are by the Author, Richard Doyle, George du Maurier, Frederick Walker, George Cruikshank, 
Sir J. E. Millais, P.R’A., Luke Fildes, R.A., Charles Keene, Frank Dicksee, R.A., and F. Barnard. Several fac- 
similes of manuscript are given, as well as portraits of the author, hitherto unpublished. : 








Subsequent Volumes will be Issued in the Following Order: 

6. Contributions to Punch. 8. The Newcomes. iil. Philip, Etc. 

Cre Megerrer Capeaenee 889 9. Christmas Books, Etc. 12. Denis Duval, Etc. - 

7. Esmond, Etc. 10. The Virginians. 13. Miscellanies, Etc. ia ae me pat : 
; Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1 75 per volume Copyright, s8s8. by HARPER & BaoTuans. 





Early Letters of George William Curtis to John S. Dwight 


Brook Farm and Concord. Edited by Georce Wi us’ Cooke. Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


George William Curtis remains, and must always remain, one of the most | letters’’ have much of the singular charm by which his later correspondence 
worthy and lovable figures in American literature. The gentleness and infinite | was characterized, and, in addition, they constitute the record of one of the 
delicacy of his work, as well as his shrewdness and good common-sense, have | most interesting periods of an unusually interesting life. Mr. Curtis was form- 
endeared him greatly to the host of his readers, until all that he wrote, even | ing friendships which were destined to ripen and develop later on, and his im- 
to the littlest things, has come to be of interest and importance. These “early | pressions and experiences are duly recorded in this series of letters. 
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Labor Copartnership 
Notes of a Visit to Co-operative Workshops, Factories,and Farms in Great Britain and Ireland, in which Employer, Em- 
ployé, and Consumer share in Ownership, Management, and Results. By Henry Demarest Lioyp, Author of 
. “Wealth against Commonwealth.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

{ It will surprise most Americans to learn of the foothold which co-operative societies have in England, and that the 
membership of the distributive stores represents one-seventh of the pupulation of Great Britain. From a small beginning, 
these societies are now doing a business of $272,000,000 per year. © Mr. Lloyd writes with enthusiam about the strides which 
“ Labor Copartnership” has made in a few years, and his statistics prove that not only is the workman benefited in the 
money sense, but he is also raised physically and mentally, and has developed business ability and a capacity for handling 
large problems that has always been thought possible only to the chosen few ; and where they have been chosen co-directors 
with practical business men they have not only easily held their own, but, in view of their practical training, their advice 
has been of the utmost value. 

s 
The Paternal State in France and Germany 
_ By Henry Gauttievr. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

The author of this interesting contribution to political science investigated—to use his own words—“ the causes of 
some of the results obtained in France and Germany from the transfer to the ‘ State’ of those individual sights and privileges 
which English-speaking nations—and particulatly the American people—have so far considered inseparable from individual 
welfare, and consequently indispensable to national prosperity.” 

; In brief, Mr. Gaullieur’s book is a study of what have come to be known as “ populistic ” tendencies, and of the results 
of actually putting such theories in force, and to American readers it must appeal with particular force, so much has the 
populistic idea been in the foreground of their national political life of recent years. 

re ere nee The Moral Imbeciles 
A Novel. By Saran P: McL. Greene. Author of “Stuart and Bamboo,” “ Vesty of the Basins,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 





Ornamental, $1 25. 


In “The Moral Imbeciles” Mrs. Greene has given us another of the humor of the story and its surprising frankness, above all the human nature 


characteristic novels which have proved so popular inthe past. Like so omnipresent and so unmistakable, make it immensely readable. 
“Vesty of the Basins,” or “Stuart and Bambo,” this, their suc- Like all Mrs. Greene’s work, “The Moral Imbeciles” contains a 
cessor, is full of a potent fiscination which holds the read- | sound k«rnel of grain to balance every bit of chaff, and, taken all 











er's attention with an ever-tightening grip. The quaint | in all, it is a most delightful combination of wit and wisdom. 
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CELEBRITIES AT HOME. 
BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 
IX.—RUDYARD KIPLING. 














ON THE LANYARD DECK, 


Aw endeavor to find Rudyard Kipling at home is 
very much like trying to discover the North Pole 
Most people have an idea that there ie a North Pole 
somewhere, bat up to the hour of going to press, few 
have managed te locate it definitely. The same is 
true of Mr. Kipting’s home. He has one, no doubt, 
somewhere, but exactly where'that favored «pot is, is 
as yet undetermined, My first effort to find him was 
at his residence in Vermont, but upon my arrival I 
learned that he had fled from the Green Mountain 
State in order to ompe from the antograph-hunters 
who were continanlly lurking abont his estate. Next 
1 sought him at his lodgings In London, bat the fog 
was #0 thick that if eo be he was within I could not 
fund bim., Then taking a P. & O. steamer, I went out 
to Calcutta, and thence to Simla. In neither place 
was he to be found, and I sailed to Egypt, hired a 
camel, and upon thie ship of the desert cruised down 
the easterly coast of Africa to the Transvaal, where I 
was informed that, while he had been there recently, 
Mr. Kipling had returned to London. I immediately 
turned about, end apon my faithful and wobbly steed 
took a short-cut catacornerwise across to Algiers, 
where I was fortunate enough to intercept the 
steamer apon which the object of my quest was sail- 
lng back to Britain 

He was travelling inecog. as Mr. Peters, but I recog- 
nized him in a moment, not only by his vocabulary, 
but by hie close resemblance to a woud-cut I had once 
eeen in the advertisement of a famous dermatologist, 
which | had been told was a better portrait of Kipling 
than of Dr. Skinberry himself, whose ekill in making 
people look unlike themselves was celebrated by the 
publication of the wood-cut in question. 

He was leaning gracefully over the starboard galley 
as I walked ap the gang-plank. I did not speak to 
him, however, until after the vessel had sailed. 1 am 





“After color. I am writing a new hook, and 1 
needed coler. There are more colored people in 
Africa than anywhere else. Wherefore—" 

“Tsee,"enid Il. “And did you get it?” 

**Humph !" be sneered, “Did I get it? It is evi- 
dent, madam, that you have not closely atadied the 
career of Rad yard—er—Petera, he ever fail to get 
anything he wanted 7” | 

*1 don't kuow,”"I replied. “ That's what I wanted 
to find ont.” 

* Well, you may draw your own conclusions,” he re- 
torted, “ when I a that beautiful and expressive 
American word * Nit.’" 

Fg the word down for future nee. It is alwate 
well for an American to make use of her own language 
as far as is possible, and nowhere cat one gain a betier 
idea of what is distinctively American than from a 
study of Engligh authors who use Americanisms with 
an apology—paid for, no doubt, at space rates, 

* Have you been at work on the ocean 7" I inquired. 

“No,” said he. “Why should Fwork on the ocean? 
I can’t improve the ocean.” 

“Exense me,” said IL “1 didn't know that you 
were a purist,” 

“T'm not,” said he. “I'm a Peters.” 

There was a panse, and I began to enspect that be- 
neath his saave éxterior Mr. Kipling concealed a cer- 
tain capacity for being disagreeable. 

“I didn't kuow,” I said, “but that. yon had spent 
some of your time interviewing the boilers of the 
engines of the ship. A man who can make a locemo- 
tive over into an attractive conversationalist ought to 
be able to make a donkey-engine, for Instance, on ship- 
board, seem Jess like a noisy jackass than it is.” 

“Good !" he cried, his face lighting up. “ There's 
an ideathere. Gad! I'll write a poem on the dowkey- 
engine os a sort of companion to my McAndrews 
Hymn, and, what is more, I will cckgouleden my debt 
to you for suggesting the idea.” 

‘I'm mach obliged, Mr.—er—Peters,” said I, coldly, 
“bat you needn't. You are welcome to the idea, bat 
I prefer to make my own name for myself. If you put 
me in one of your books, I should become immortal ; 
and while I wish to be immortal, I prefer to do it 
without outside assistance.” 

Peters, né Kipling, immediately melted 

“If you were a man,” said he, “I'd slap you on the 
back and call the steward to ask you what you'd 
have.” 

“Thank you,” said J], “ Under the ciréumstances, I 
am glad [amnotaman. I do not wirh to be slapped 
on the back, even by a British author. But if you 
really wish to repay me for my suggestion, drop your 
unnatural modesty and let me interview you frankly. 
Tell me what you think—if you everdo think. You've 
been so meteoric that one naturally credits you 
with more heart and spontaneity than thonght and 
care.” 

“Very well,” said he. “ Let the cross-examination 
begin.” 

“ Do you ride a bicycle 7” I aeked, 

* Not at sea,” he replied 

“ What is your favorite wheel ?" I asked. 

“The last that is sent me by the maker,” he an- 
swered “ 

“Do you use any tonic—hair, health, or otherwise— 
which you particularly recommend to authors?” I 
asked 

“I mnet refuse to answer that question until I have 
received the usual check,” said Mr.—er—Peters, 

* Do you still hold with the Spanish that Americans 
are pies and that New 
York is a trough?” I 








@s 








asked. 

“There ‘are excep- 
tions, and when I last 
saw New York I whe 
not a conscious wit 
ness of any particniarly 
strong devotion .to: the 
pen,” he answered, un- 
easily and evasively. 

“Do you like the 
American climate?” I 


“Is there such a 
*thing?” he. asked, in 
return, “If there is, 
I didn’t see it. You 
Americans are in the 
experimental stage of 
existence in weather 
as in government. I 
don't think you have 
as yet settled upon any 
eettied climate. My 
experience has been 
that during any week 
im any season of the 
year you have a dif- 
ferent climate fort each 
day. I can say this, 
however, that. your 
changes are such that 
the average is uncom- 
fortable, It is hot one 











NE WAS ERECTING A GRAND STAND, 


too old a hand at mterviewing modest people to be 
precipitate, and knew that if T began to talk to Mr. 

ipling about my mission before we started, he would 
ju all probability sneak ashore and wait over a steamer 
to escape me. Once started, he was doomed, unless he 
should choose to jump overboard, So I waited. and 
flunliy, ae Gibraltar gradually sank below the horizon, 
I tackled him 

“Mr. Kipling?" said 1, as we met on the lanyard 
deck 

* Peters,” said he, nervonsly, lighting a jinrikisha. 

“ All the same,” I retorted, taking out my note-book 
“T've come to interview you at home. Are you a 
gom! saller T” 

“I'm good in whatever I try," sald he. “There- 
fore you. can wager a epring bounet against a Kohat 
that | am a wood sailor.” 

* Excuse me for asking," said I, “ It was necessary 
to ascertain. My inatructions are to interview you at 
home. If you ave a good sailor, then you are at home 
on the sea, so we may begin. What work are you en- 
gaged on now T” 

“The hardest of my life,” he replied 
trying to avokd an American Indy joarnalist 


“Tam now 
I know 
you are an American by the Cuban flag you are wenr- 
lng in your batten-bole. I know that you are a lady, 
because you wear a bonnet, which a gentleman would 
net do if he could, And I know you are a journalist, 
because you have confessed it. But for goodness’ sake, 
madam, address me as Peters, and I will talk on for- 
ever. If it were known on this boat that I am Kip- 
ling, I should be compelled to write autographs for 
the bulanece of the voyage, and I have come away for 
a rest.” 

“Very well, Mr. Peters,” said I. “I will respect 
your wishes. Why did you go to South Africa?’ 














INTEROEPTED THE STEAMER, 


day, and cold the next; 
baking the third; win- 
try the foarth; hnmid 
the fifth; dry the sixth; 
and on the seventh 
you begin with »nn- 
shine before breakfast, follow it up with rain before 
luncheon, and a sleigh ride after dinner.” 

It was evident that Mr.—er—Peters had not lost his 
powers of observation. 

“Why bave you left Vermont, Mr. Kipling?” I 
asked. 

* Peters I" he remonetrated, in a beseeching whisper 

* Excise me, Mr. Peters,” said lL “Why have you 
left Vermont, Mr. Peters ?”* 

“ That is a delicate question, madam,” he replied. 
“My bonse is still in the market.” 

“1 am instracted,” said 1, drawing ont my check- 
book, ** to get an answer to any question I may choore 
1o ask, at any cost. If you hes to reply because it 
may prevent a sale of your house, I will buy the house 
at your own price,” 

“Porty thousand dollars,” said he. “It's worth 
twenty thousand, and in the harry of my departare I 
left filty thousand dollars’ worth of notes stored away 
in the attic.” 

I drew and handed him the check. 

“Now that your house is sold,” said J, “ why, Mr. 
Peters, did you leave Vermont f° 

* For several reasons,” he replied, putting the check 
in his pocket, and es his jinrikisha, which 
had gone out, “In the first place, it was some dis- 
tance from town. I thenght, when I built the house, 
that L could go to New York every morning and come 
back at night. My vetion was correct, but | discovered 
afterwards that while I conld go to New York by day 
and return by night, there was not more than five 
minutes between the trains I had to take to do it 
Then there was a certain amount of human sympath 
involved. The postman was fairly bent under the 
weight of the letters I received asking for antograptia, 
ile came twice a day, and each time the poor chap had 
to carry a ton of requests for autographs.” 

“Still, you needn't have replied to them,” I said. 

“ Oh, I never tried to,” he said. “It was the post- 
man who aroused my sympathy.” 

“ Bat you didn’t give up trying to live in your own 
house that had cost you $20,000 for that?” I said. 

“Well, no,” he anewered, “ Frankly, I didn't. 
There were other drawbacks. You Americans ate 
too fond of collecting things. For instance, I went to 
a reception one night in Boston, and I wore a new 
drese-sult, and, by Jove! when I got home and took 
my coat off, I found that the tails had been cut off—I 
presume by sonvenir-hunters! Every mail bronght 
countless requests for locks of my hair; and every 
week, when my laundry came back, there were at least 
a dozen things of ove kind or another miseing. which 

I afterwards lear had been stolen off the line by 
collectors of literary relics. Then the kodak flend«, 
that continually lurked about behind bushes and ap in 
the trees and under the piazzas, were & most infernal 
nuisance. I dere say t are 50,000 unauthorized 

ee of myself in existence to-day. Even 
Phere might have endured, not to mention visitors 
who daily came to my home to tell me how much they 
had enjoyed ~ Voy Ten or a dozen of there 
people are gratifying, but when you come down to 




















EXTRACT FROM A 
“Is tr THUS THAT YOU WOULD THKOW 
WITH A GROAN, INTO A CHAIR. 


breakfast and find a ling stretching all the way from 
your front door to the railway station, and excursion 
trains coming in loaded to the full with others every 
hour, it ceases to be pleasant. and interferes seriously 
with one’s work. owever, I never murmured until 
one day I observed a carpenters at work on 
the other side of the street, putting ap a carious-look- 
ing structure which resembled nothing I had ever 
seen before. When I made inquiries I learned that an 
enterprising circns-manager had secured a lease of the 

lace for the summer, and Was erecting a grand stand 
for »ple who came to catch a glimpse of me to sit on. 

It was then that the thread of my patience snapped. 
I don’t mind writing autographs for eight hours every 
day; 1 don’t mind ng kodaked if it makes others 
happy ; and if any Boston relic-hunter finds comfort in 
possessing the tails of my dress-coat he is welcome to 
them; but I can’t go being turned into a side-show for 
the delectation of a circus- uving people. so I got out.” 

I wasesilent. 1 knew precisely what he had suffered, 
and could not blame him. 

“I suppose,” I said, sympathetically, “that this 
tMmeane that you will never return.” 

“Oh no,"eaid he. “ I expect to go back some day, 
but not-until public interest in my persoual appear- 
ance has died oat. Some time somebody will discover 
some new kind of a freak to interest you people. and 
when that happens I will venture back for a day or 
two, but until then think I will stay over here, where 
an ilfustrious personage can have a fit in the street, if 


he wants to, without attracting any notice whatsoever. 
There are #o Many over here, like myself 
and Lord Sal 1 William, that fame 


isbary and 
doesn’t distinguieh a mati at all, and it is possible to 
be happy though illustrious, and to enjoy a certain 
« ivacy.” 
ust then the Engiish-toast hove in sight, and Mr. 
Kipling went below to pack up his mullagatawny, 
whilst < ted segs oe the rail aud — upon Cer- 
tain liarities of mine own people. 
They certainly do love a circus! 





POPULAR NOVEL. 
ME Over?” Criky CLARENCE, AS HE SANK, 


A THOUGHT, 
ON READING RECENT NEWS FROM SPAIN. 


I'm very fond of partridge broiled, of luscious squab 
and ag 
And ruddy ducks. when I am bine, to cure me never 


fail, 

And canvas-backs are my delight;—my soul with joy 
they fill 

When I can eat them knowing that another pays 
the bill. 


I love the gobbling turkey, too, with stuffing .rich 
and sweet, 

And tender chickens nicely broiled I deem a very 
treat; 

A nice green goose with apple sance is grateful to 
my taete, 

And 1 could eat it till I grow quite conscious of my 
waist. 


The soaring eagle in the skies appeals nnto my pride, 

For I'm a Yankee born and bred to my iumest in- 
side; 

And in the vocal powers of the nightingale so rare 

I take a pleasure that is not exceeded anywhere. 


But spite of all my love for these fine feathered 
friends of man, 

The birds I've loved the moet of all since I this life 
beyan, 

I've dropped them all to hail with cheers I pray may 
hever cease, 

The coming ef that glorious bird the White-winged 
Dove of Peace! 

cnishietiitientiematn 


“1 wonder if Miss Antique will ever stop being 
giddy?” 

¥ Reve beoanse she wil! never confers that she has 
reached the years of discretion.” 
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APPEARANCES. 
“WHAT MAKES YOU THINK THAT SIE 1S AN IMPRESSIONIST ?” 


* Her COMPLEXION,” 


